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NOTES ON THE D/EGESE/S OF CALLIMACHUS 
(PAP. MIL. 18). 


A NEw and more complete text of the famous Diegeseis, first published by Norsa 
and Vitelli in 1934, is now available in Papin: della R. Universita di Milano, Volume 
Primo (Milan, 1937), edited by Achille Vogliano. Among other additions the editor 
has succeeded in placing a new fragment (= Fr. A) at the top of the column, entitled 
by him Col. Z, which precedes Col. I of the previous edition, and further in 
elucidating a fuller text from the upper part of Col. I itself. In both cases the fresh 
material, though fragmentary, is interesting and important. 

I.—The new text in Col. Z contains the beginning of the diegesis of the Cydippe 
(the usual emma must have been cited at the foot of the previous column, cp. Col. II 
for the same procedure), and is printed thus by Vogliano :— 

|s wapOévov éx 
Kvdi}rirns pydw Kad- 
Aiorwr errypaias: pa tH|v “Apres ’Axov- 
Tiwt yapovpac Joev + 9 Se HSe- 
5 To THs Swpwe ]vero* ws Seve 
]nGe[. . .Jv[. .]oo 
] - youl 

Vogliano’s supplements in 3-4 are of course based on the version of the oath 
given by Aristaenetus (Efist. 10). Since for metrical reasons these words cannot 
have been taken from the text of Callimachus, the editor is doubtless right in 
inferring a common source in prose for the Dregetes and Aristaenetus. In view of 
this we may reasonably draw on Aristaenetus for further supplements, and I venture 
to suggest the following :— 

*Axovtios Ketos eparGei|s rapbevov éx 

tis Nagov ovopare Kudi}rrns pA cad 
Aiorws errypdivas* pa ty|v “Apreyev *Axov 
Time yapotpac* SuexvArjoev> 7 de [[nde]}] 

tar Swpwe reprxapys €eyelvero’ ws dé ye 
ypappeéva avayvovoa éhed]n Ge. [A€é]ev [ep] pw 
TuKnv Expuvycaca, Td] yap[ovpar, arépp 
wpev aidovpery. | 

2. pndAw Pap. 

4. AdOpa SuexvAwwas mpd tov THS Oeparraivns rodav. Aristaen. This Oepdraiva (=the 
nutvix of Ovid, Hey. XXI1) apparently plays no part in the account of Callimachus, as 
summarized by the Diegetes. [[nde]] I accept the suggestion of Maas (ap. Vogliano) 
that these letters are due to dittography, cp. Col. VI. 35 rév de [[rovde]]. There are no 
hyphens in the text of the papyrus, and the reading 7éero makes the completion of 
]vero difficult. 

5-8. % 5 xopy Kopucapévn Kai Tois Oppace repiGéovea THv ypadHy aveyivwrKev éxovouv 
GSde* pa tHv“Aprepiv, AxovTip yapoupa. éTe <be> dtepxopuery tdv Gpxov €i Kai dkovorwv 
Te Kal vdOov [rdv] épwrixdy Adyov, ameppuper aidovpevn, Kai Nuidwvov KatadéAourwe AéEww Tipv 
ér’ éxxdty Keipevny are Scapvnpovevovoay yayov. Aristaen. 

5-6, ? <ra> yey papypeva, 

NO. 2, VOL. XXXIII. 
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6. For the misspelling éppwrixnv cp. Col. V. 25 IlavveAAados and Vogliano’s 
note ad. loc. 

II.—In Col. I Vogliano has established two new lemmaia and their diegeseis. 
I am concerned with the first of the two, which is printed thus by Vogliano :— 


ag ees * eee, Mee ]- DL] . Aaras Frs: 
P]noiv ev “HAc& ]---.- tf. . y]apov- 
pevas trapO|[evous ]..o[. .] . ov afe- 
wrovs Exovoas o[ ey ee Jov[ 
. .], Sdpu de ev[ 
» Se dyorv atl 
aySpa xabwr| 


2-3. y[auoupevas Maas. 

‘Si parla di una costumanza dell’ Elide’ is the comment of Vogliano (p. 114). 
We may go further and say that Callimachus was explaining a pre-nuptial rite and 
that the clue to his treatment is furnished by Fr. 383 Schn.=Schol. Iliad 2. 629 and 
11. 700. The Scholiasts relate that after Heracles had cleaned out Augeias’ stables, 
Augeias refused to pay him, and when Augeias’ son Phyleus, appointed to arbitrate, 
decided against his father, Augeias drove him from the country. Heracles marched 
against Elis, sacked it, and installed Phyleus as king. The scholiast on II. 11. 700 
continues :—oAcyavdpias 5é ovons Sia Td rodXAods ev TH Torlguw ocrvvepPOdpOar, ‘Hpaxdrs 
ovykatéxhive Tas Tav TeTEAEUTHKOTWY yuVaikas TH OTpaTW, O’Tws Te TOAOY yevvynOEvTW 
€Onxe to Aci rdv ’'OdAvpriaxdy dyova Kai aitds TpwTOsS TOV aywvwv HYaTo. 1 ioTopia Tapa 
KaAAwayo. I suggest that at Elis it was customary for a bride-to-be to be visited 
before marriage by an armed warrior, and that Callimachus explained the rite by 
reference to Heracles’ action described above. I would therefore restore the dsegesis 
as follows :— 

P]noiv ev "HAcéde €[Oos xatraxdAivaly tas yjayov 
pévas tapO[évovs THe vuKti THe rp]d [yap lov mle 
mous €xovoas o| i ar Joy [ 
. .], Sdpu Se év[ xeupi> Katerxevacpevais Se 

d)8€ dnow a<vu>[tais tporeAGovra 

avdpa KaOwr[ Aurpevov ovvetvat, 


For the lemma I propose 


le” Gye mes oso fe] oo & es 8 ee wipm|Aqrat Huis. 

The meaning will be ‘Age dic mihi <cur> femina impleatur’. For wiprda- 
oOa:=‘be made pregnant’ L. and S.®° cite Arist. H.A. 576° 29 and 578° 32. Cp. 
also Hesych. wAcinv: éyxvov. The word jus or nvs occurs five times in Homer as a 
fem. adj. qualifying Bots—acc. plur.—(I1. 6. 94, 275, 309), or Powy (Il. 10. 292, Od. 3. 
382). Apollonius Rhodius uses it once and in the genitive, 4.174 Pods nuos. The 
ancient view (E. M. 432. 2, Hesychius), apparently followed by most modern scholars, 
connects the word with évos, so that its meaning is ‘yearling’, but I suggest that 
Callimachus—and perhaps Apollonius—interpreted it as = @nA¢ia in contrast with the 
Homeric Bois adponv (Il. 7. 314-5, 20. 495, Od. 19. 420). A comparison of the phrase 
Boas apoevas eipuperwmovs (11. 20. 495) with Bovv huev evpypérwror (11. 10. 292, Od. 3. 382) 
might easily lead to such an ‘interpretation’. Compare too the Latin boves femsinae. 
The imperatives are of course addressed to a Muse, but it is hard to say what 
intervenes between po and wiurdAara. After the former [rivos #p]a=‘ why’, cp. 
Anth, Plan. 4. 299, Call. Fr. 41, would yield the required sense, but hardly suits the 
traces, though these are admittedly very uncertain. Before riurAara: the supplement 
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ev "HA suggests itself, but may be too long, unless Callimachus or the Diegetes 
wrote wirAara: (Schneider gives rivrAarac in Fr. 360). For the following line I 
suggest exemplt gratia 


, _ 7 a ‘ , , 
avépds um’ aixpnrov vuKTi ydpuou mporépy. 


Why the bride should hold a spear I cannot explain, but cp. Tacitus, Germ. 18. 3. 
In addition to Fr. 383, Fr. 198 and Fr. 322, as combined by Schneider, no doubt 
belong to this elegy, and so probably do Fr. 216 and Fr. anon. 134. For further 
assignments see Schneider II, pp. 64-6. Owing to the lacuna in Col. Z we cannot 
be sure whether another elegy was summarized between the Cydippe and the Elis 
story or whether the dtegests of the former was abnormally long and occupied the 
whole space, running over to the top of Col. I. In any case Fr. 9. 79 Pfeiffer, 
core ye lioaiov Zyvos ores + . . . sOny,* from the end of the Cydippe, is likely to refer to 
the Elis elegy, in view of the scholiast’s statement in Fr. 383. 

I append suggestions on two more passages which have provoked considerable 
discussion since the first publication of the Déegesess. 

I1I].—Col. III. 34 sqq. In this elegy Callimachus told how a hunter after killing 
a boar refused to make the usual dedication to Artemis, and instead hung the head on 
a poplar in his own honour, with the result that the head fell on him as he slept and 
killed him.? The earlier part of the dsegests has been much emended and sometimes 
rather drastically. But it seems possible to produce sense without any radical 
changes. Vogliano prints Kuvyyés AAwis* eAwv xdmpov eretrey w Séov ’Apréusds 
dvatiO<é> vast Tovs Hyoupevous Exeivyns Kal EavTH avypTnce THY Kepadnv krA. The crux 
of the difficulty lies in the phrase rovs jyoupeévous exeivys. As they stand, these words 
might perhaps mean ‘those who lead Artemis in the chase’, i.e. are not led by her, 
cp. Isocr. 198a jyovpevos tav HSovav GAA’ ovK ayopevos Ue’ avtav. We must then 
emend w Séov to ov Séov (sc. evar) or ws ov Séov (sc. eott). A possible alternative is to 
read rovs ryoupévouvs éxeivnv=‘those who believe in Artemis’ existence’, cp. the 
phrases Geovs, Saipovas ryeio Oa, though L. and S. do not cite an example with the 
object in the singular. All that is then necessary is to change w déeov to ws déov* (sc. 
ésti). Whichever of these two views be adopted, rovs 7yovpévovs must be taken as 
the subject of dvar.Oévar, which is then used absolutely. 

IV.—Col. VI. 22 sqq. In this Jambus Callimachus told how Zeus punished the 
animals by transferring their speech to men. Vogliano prints the first sentence of 
the dsegests as follows :— 

Tad- 
Aa) (oa <w>podpwve dv[O]pamros pexpt, <pera tHv Kpovov> 
Katadvow, ynpus em pele Bevoev 0 Kv- 
Kvos wpos Tovs Beovs, kai dAwrn€ Tov 
Aia éroApnoev pr dixaiws dpyev pa- 


vat, 


Vogliano’s insertion of pera tv Kpovov, which he defends by a reference to 
Philodemus, repi eioeBeias 45, 10, where the phrase 7 Kpovov xataAvois occurs (cp. 
Philippson, Hermes 55 (1920), 256), is very attractive, but yypws remains un- 
intelligible. I suggest ynp®<vro>s qualifying Kpévov. The first line of this Jambus, 
given by the papyrus as 


Hy keliv]os of b]vcavros, @ 76 te [rr ]nvov, 
2 "Adduos Korte: ‘AXaios Norsa-Vitelli : “AA*uos 


Pfeiffer. 
# Pohlenz, Philol, XC. 121. 3. 


' Pfeiffer now reads éo7: ge. 
2 For the story cp. Diod. 4. 22. 3 and Ovid, 
Ib. 505-6 with scholia. 
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was known already from Fr. 87, which continues 


‘ ’ 6 , ‘ , ” 
KQt TOVV adaoon Kat TO TETPATOVV OVTWS 


ePbeyyeF ws 6 rndds 6 IpopnOeios. 


The last fourteen lines of it are preserved in P. Oxy. ror1=Fr. 9g. 160-173 
Pfeiffer (cp. now Lopel, Hermes 69 (1934), 171). Lines 160-1 contain a reference 
to Kronos 

tami Kpovov re xai ére ra pd TH{s “Peins 


Aléyjovoa (sc. the dAwmrn€ of the diegesis), 


but this in itself would not justify the qualification of Kronos by the Diegetes as 
ynpwv. However in the twenty or so lines missing after 159 there would be room for 
a more explicit reference. Thus after 1-3 (see above) Callimachus may have 
continued 
Kpovos ror’ jpxe* tov Kpovoy 5¢ ynpovra 
Leds ekewoev . . . 
E. A. BarBer. 


EXETER COLLEGE, OxForD, 
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TWO DIFFICULTIES IN PINDAR, PYTH. V. 


Tue following lines (15 sgqg.) are a famous crux ; 


Td pev OTe BacrAeds 

éooi peyadav troXdiwy 

EXEL TVYYEVIS 

opOadrpds aidordratoy yéepas 
TEL TOUTO peLyvUpevov ppevi. 


The reading is that of all MSS., save for the necessary correction aidovdrarov for 
aidoverratov, which will not scan. I have purposely left it without punctuation. The 
core of the difficulty of course is the word 6f@@aAydés. Farnell, it seems to me, has 
made it abundantly clear that this cannot be literal, for, apart from the oddity of the 
epithet ovyyev7s in such a context, to take it as meaning the actual physical eye of 
Arkesilas (or anyone else) involves giving exec the impossible meaning ‘sees’. But 
the metaphorical meaning is not much easier. A person or group of persons can be 
the ‘eye’, that is to say the most precious part, of something, as the Emmenidai 
were the ‘eye of Sicily’, Ol. ii, 10, Amphiaraos the ‘eye’ of Adrastos’ army, 
Ol. vi, 16, the eldest or only son, or even the presence of the master, the ‘ eye’ of the 
house (Aesch., Choeph., 934, Pers., 168-9), a child the ‘eye’—we should perhaps say 
‘light ’—of his mother’s life, Eurip., Andr., 406, and perhaps, for the interpretation is 
not too certain, a chosen band of Athenians the ‘eye’ of Theseus’ land, Aesch., 
Eumen,, 1025. In these instances we may I think acquiesce in Groeneboom’s remark 
on Pers., loc. cit., that ‘eye’ is used to signify the most precious or noble part of 
something, its glory (dat tets het hostelijkste, het edelste, de glorie van dit of dat ts). Or it 
may be used, very like ¢aos, to mean help or salvation, as Soph., O.T., 987, Trach., 
203, where respectively the news of Polybos’ death and the tidings of Herakles’ 
safety seem to bring deliverance from all anxiety. This latter use occurs in the ode 
under discussion, 57, where the Battiadai are the ‘ brightest eye’ to strangers, in 
other words their enlightened government leaves visitors to Kyrene with nothing to 
fear. The significant fact, to my mind, about these metaphors is not, as Farnell says 
(p. 171 of his commentary, which gives the above examples), that 6¢@aApds or dupa is 
almost never the subject of the sentence—abstract and metaphorical words seldom 
are in Greek—but that in the first use it always has a genitive with it; no one is 
ever an ‘eye’ but always an ‘eye of’ something. Helped out with a genitive, the 
word may even have a subjective meaning (in the philosophical, not the grammatical 
sense) ; it may be, not only that which actually is most valuable, but that which 
someone most values. Thus in Eur., Phoen., 802, Kithairon is the dupa of the 
huntress Artemis, the very apple of her eye, the place which she prizes above all 
others. Soin Latin, as Groeneboom reminds us, Cicero’s country houses are to him 
the ocelli Italiae, the spots in all Italy which he most prizes and loves, ad Att., xvi, 6, 2 ; 
whence it is that in Latin, though I think not in Greek, ocellus passes into lovers’ 
language to mean ‘ darling ’, as Plautus, 77im., 245, cf. Pseud., 179. We may there- 
fore take it that é@@aApds is used pretty freely to mean the most valuable or most 
prized part or feature or possession of someone or some place, its glory; provided 
always that we have a genitive, or its equivalent at least, to tell us what person or 
place is meant. Have we one here? 

All editions, so far as I know, deny that we have by their punctuation, for they 
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put a comma after roAiwv. This, it seems to me, is doubly unsatisfactory, for the 
above reason and because Arkesilas was not king of several great cities, but of one, 
Kyrene, and there seems to be no particular reason for using a rhetorical plural, 
especially as the singular would scan ; rdAcos is as legitimate an ending for the line 
here (giving syllaba anceps) as avade£dpevor, | "AroAAov in 78, with its hiatus. I would 
therefore punctuate 

7d pev OTe BacrAr€ds 

éooi* peyaday troXdiwv Kré. 


Now, I think, the sense becomes comparatively clear and easy. ‘ First, thou arta 
king; the native-born glory (treasure, most valuable thing) of great cities hath this 
most reverend office, and well it fits thy temper’. I.e., Arkesilas is a true king, son 
of a great native house (‘ precious thing born with the city itself’) and kingly in mind 
asinrank. The context serves as a comment on the metaphor; since he is talking 
of kings, what precious thing, or glory, could have the office in question save the 
prince or his house? To make it less obscure, Pindar adds ovyyevjs, which is exactly 
true of Arkesilas’ family, for his ancestor Battos founded the city, and so the royal 
line and the state over which it ruled may be said to have come into being together ; 
there were descendants of Euphemos before (Pyth. iv, 20 sqq., 43 sqq.), but they did 
not call themselves Battiadai. 

Lines 78 sgg. are easy enough to construe; the difficulty is to interpret them. 
Who are the ‘we’ who have received the festival of the Karneia from the Aigeidai 
who went to Sparta and venerate Kyrene when they celebrate it? Certainly not the 
Thebans, for, as Farnell rightly says, there is no indication that they kept the 
Karneia or any other Dorian festival. But his own rendering seems to me 
intolerable. A couple of lines earlier, Pindar, in his own person, says that ‘ my 
fathers’ were Aigeidai who went to Thera and thence of course to Kyrene. To 
suppose that ‘ we’ now means ‘ we, the Kyreneans who make up the chorus ’, or ‘ we, 
the citizens of Kyrene in general’, is surely to pass the utmost limits of Pindaric 
freedom in transitions. And I can see no need for any but the natural interpretation, 
that, as ‘my fathers’ is ‘the fathers of me, Pindar the Aigeid’,.so ‘we’ are the 
Aigeidai. I can see no objection to supposing that in commemoration of their 
kinsmen’s emigration to Lakedaimon, Thera and Kyrene, the Theban branch of the 
clan kept the great festival of these and other Dorian settlements as part of their 
sacra domestica, or gentilicia. If they did so, they certainly had very good reasons for 
honouring Kyrene (the goddess), for it was in her city that the emigrants had found 
prosperity. And this furnishes Pindar also with good grounds for mentioning his 
own family connections ; he would remind the king that he and his are being praised 
(and, incidentally, in the great Fourth Pythian, asked to restore Damophilos) not by 
a stranger but by a relative of one of the leading clans in his own state. 

H, J. Rose. 


St. ANDREWs UNIVERSITY. 
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THE DISORDERLY MOTION IN THE 7/MA/JOS. 


So much has been written on this vexed issue,} that one hesitates to reopen it. 
Yet one has no other choice when one finds scholars accepting as generally agreed a 


view which rests on altogether insufficient evidence. 


I propose, therefore, to 


examine the main grounds on which recent authorities interpret the disorderly 


motion of 7m 30a, 52d-53b, and 69b as a mythical symbol. 


They are four: 


I. That the Timaios is a myth; 
II. The testimony of the Academy ; 
III. That motion could not antecede the creation of time; 
IV. That motion could not antecede the creation of soul. 


In what sense is the Zimatos a myth? 
The Timaios corrects their views in their own universe 
Empedocles’ cosmology starts with the four pfwpera.? Plato 


suggests itself at once. 
of discourse. 


disagrees : ‘ These are products, not archat. 
But I can give an account which is a good deal more probable 


true arche or archat. 


A comparison with the atomists 


I cannot give certain knowledge of the 


than any atomist’s.’*> So when he fulfils this promise, going back of the four 
‘elements’ to describe in 52d-53b the winnowing movement out of which they were 
formed, what he gives us is not more mythological than Empedocles’ mingling of the 
elements in the original harmony of love,‘ than the primordial jpeuia of Anaxagoras’ 
opovonepn,® or Leukippos’ and Demokritos’ world-forming Sivy.° 


Thus the 7imaots is unique among Plato’s myths. 


It is a mistake to put it on a 


level with the eschatological myths of the Gorgias, Phaidon, Republic x, and Phasdros.’ 
The Timatos offers no gentle disavowal of the scientific scrupulousness of the account 
by the literary devices employed in every one of these others. The speaker is the 


' For references to opposing authorities in the 
last century see Zeller, Plato and the Older 
Academy (English transl., London, 1876, p. 364, 
n. 5). Some post-war authorities who take the 
view that the pre-existing chaos must not be 
taken literally : 

Wilamowitz, Platon, Vol. i, 1917, pp. 597-8. 

C. Ritter, Platon, Vol. ii, 1923, pp. 415-7. 

W. Theiler, Zur Geschichte dey teleologischen 
Naturbetrachtung, 1924, section on Plato. 

A. E, Taylor, Plato, 1926, pp. 442 ff., and Com- 
mentary on the Timaeus, 1928, pp. 66-69 et passim. 

P. Frutiger, Les Mythes de Platon, 1930, passim. 

Léon Robin, Platon, 1935, p. 191. 

G. M. A. Grube, Plato's Thought, 1935, pp. 
168 ff. 

F. M. Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology, 1937, pp. 
37, 176, 203 et passim. 

2 Diels B. 6, where, significantly enough, 
these physical substances are given the names of 
divinities. Conversely, the anthropomorphic 
elements, Love and Strife, are conceived as 
corporeal forces. See Cyril Bailey, The Greek 
Atomists and Epicurus, p. 31; and Cornford, in 





chapter xv of vol. iv of Cambridge Ancient 
History : ‘In Empedocles Love and Strife belong 
at once to the world of mythical imagery and to 
the world of scientific concepts.’ This ambi- 
valence of mytb and science, very different from 
didactic metaphor or allegory, is the proper 
mood of the Timaios. It was used unconsciously 
by Empedocles, consciously by Plato. Cf. uidos 
in Sophist. 242c-3. 

3 Summarizing in paraphrase Tm 48b 1-d 4. 

4 Cyril Bailey, op. cit., pp. 31, 32. 

5 Aristotle, Phys. 250b 25, 26. 

¢ Diogenes Laertius, ix, 31, 32; Aristotle, 
Phys. 196a 24. 

7 Frutiger, op. cit., classes all these together 
as ‘ parascientific’ myths. 

8 In the Gorgias the story begins with éozep 
yap “Ounpos \éye (52342); Homer’s witness is 
called in again in 525e. The story contains such 
figures and places as the Isles of the Blessed 
and Tartaros; Minos, Rhadamanthos, Aiakos ; 
Tantalos, Sisyphos, Tityos. 

In the Phaidon: déyerar 5¢ ofrws . . . (107d); 

. ws éym bwb rewos wérecopat (108) ; Adyera.. - 
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aotpovouikwtatos Timaios (27a), who, in Socrates’ estimation, has reached the highest 
summit of all philosophy (20a). The sober, systematic, prosaic tone of his discourse 
contrasts sharply with Kritias’ earlier reminiscences. This all but irrelevant intro- 
duction sets the fanciful myth over against the scientific myth. It is stuffed with 
mythological material: Atlantis, the deluge, Phaethon’s flight, and the genealogy of 
Phoroneus, Niobe, Deukalion and Pyrrha which even the Egyptian priest declares 
to be mythology (23b). None of this sort of thing comes into Timaios’ story ; and its 
omission has the force in conscious restraint in view of the wealth of poetic allusions 
suggested by his grandiose theme. When the creation of the stars forces him to 
say something about the popular gods, he is dry, hasty, ironical.2 He accepts the 
traditional accounts in a mood that suggests Hume’s, ‘Our most holy religion is 
founded on Faith.’* Sacred mythology of this sort he treats elsewhere with the 
deepest respect.* He has no use for it here. The topography of the under-world, 
described in such detail in the Phaidon, is left unmentioned. The chthonian deities, 
whose worship is an integral part of the state-cult,® pass unnoticed. Nor is there 
any place here for the mediating daimonic entities, who figure invariably in Plato’s 
supernatural hierarchy ° and are conspicuous in the cosmology of the Epinomis (984e, 
98 5a). 

Why should the cosmology of the Timates exclude figures whose reality is 
vouched for by the law of the state? Because they fall below its standard of 
scientific probability.? Commentators often pick the expression «ixéra pov out of 
Timaios’ epistemological introduction (29b-d), and use it as though the emphasis 
were on pvGov instead of eixéra, Thisis certainly wrong. LEixés is the important word. 
It is used thrice explicitly (29c 2, 8 ; 29d 2), and once implicitly (2gb etkévos . . . 
ovy~eveis). Of these four, it is used thrice as an adjective of Adyos, once of zvOos, In 
the seventeen echoes of this introduction throughout the rest of the dialogue, pivdos is 
used thrice,® while cixds, eixétws, etc., are used sixteen times.® Eixdéra Adyov is used 
eight times; etxdta pvOov twice. And it is a pretty commentary on the 
‘ mythological ’ connotations of eixora pvOov that it is used both times of a purely 
scientific opinion: 59c, of the composition of metals, and 68d, of colour-mixture. 

A myth is a story; whether the story is mythology or natural history depends 
on what kind of story it is. AvayvoAoyotpev, ere eixis ovTws Exeww Eire 7 Says Socrates 
in the Phaidon (7ob) of no less a matter than reincarnation.’ But there is no such 
ambiguity in the 7imatos: here only the eixds is tolerated. And what eixés means in 


(110b); xal xph 7a rovaira dowep éwddew éavrge (247b); there the mood is mythology, and to 

. « « (114d). The detailed geography is clearly qualify would be pedantry. 

mythological. 2 About irony: see especially Taylor’s Com- 
In the myth of Er we have clearly an other- mentary on 40d 6-e 2. 

worldly experience; and in the Phaidrvos a ® An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, 

literary exercise: wadwwdia, rd re dda Kal Trois X. ii. TOO. 

évouaow qvayxacuévyn mointixois Tio dia Paidpov 4 I.e. that he accepts the forms of traditional 

elpjoOa (257a). worship, and wishes to preserve them intact, 
1 Except in verbs describing the activity of without the slightest alteration (Laws v 738b, c; 

the Demiurge, where he is forced into anthropo- cf. also Kep. iv 427b, c, and Laws iv 716c-718b, 

morphism, Timaios indulges rarely in poetic v 759a-760a; viii 828a-d). 

metaphors. The xparjp of 46d is the only 5 Le, Laws iv 7174, viii 828c, xii 958d. 

important one; and there it occurs with the 6 Rep. iii 392a, iv 427b; Laws iv 717b, v 7344, 

scientist's characteristic carelessness for literary vii 818c, x gioa. 

detail: he thinks he has used it before (éxi rov 7 dvev re eixérwv kai dvayxalwy dodelfewv 

mporepov xparjpa) when he actually has not. Aéyovow (40e). 

Expressions which he knows to be poetic 8 soc, 68d, 69c. 

Timaios expressly qualifies as similes: éufiBdoas ® 30b, 34c, 44d, 48c, 48d, 49f, 53d, 55d, 50a. 

ws és Synua (41e); this is a vestige of the 56d, 57d, 59c, 68d, 72d, goe. 

imaginative figure of the Phaidros, where it had 10 Further qualified immediately by the pre- 

been used without qualification: Zevs, édaiywy face, wadaids. . . Adyos ob weuvjueba . . . (70C). 

arnvov Gpua (246e); Gear dx Huara icoppérws edbjna 
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this context is carefully defined: the metaphysical contrast of the eternal forms and 
their perishing copy determines the epistemological contrast of certainty and 
probability.1 Thus ‘ the element of falsity lies, not in the mode of exposition, but in 
the object described, which is only a fleeting image of the real, All of what we 
hopefully call ‘ science,’ Plato relegates to verisimilitude. But verisimilitude is not 
fiction, for the visible cosmos is not fictitious. If within the dream-world of the senses * 
we draw pretty definite lines between the reality of people we see and hear and, say, 
Hesiod’s ynyeveis (our sanity depends on it), so scientific probability must be kept 
clear from didactic fictions. So the presumption must be that every element in the 
Timatos is probable, and none fanciful, unless we are given further instructions or 
hints to the contrary. Of the latter there are none for the pre-existing chaos. In 
their absence we are so far driven to accept it as a serious, though only probable, 
hypothesis of the origin of the material world. 


II. 


It is not then Plato, but Xenokrates who supplies us with the suggestion that, as 
Aristotle put it in de Caelo 279b 32-280a 1, the expressions about the generation of the 
world are a kind of diagram, given didacxadias xdpw. This passage of the de Caelo 
is ‘a plain allusion to the interpretation of the Timatos given by Xenokrates.’* In 
none of our sources is it said that Plato thus construed the 7Timatos ; or even that 
Xenokrates contended that Plato thus construed it. All we hear is that Xenokrates 
and Krantor, or ‘ Xenokrates and the Platonists,’ supplied this interpretation. Of 
course, we have Xenokrates’ teaching at second, or rather at mth, hand. It may be 
that Xenokrates did make this very claim. but this is not in our evidence. Xeno- 
krates is, therefore, of little help at this point. For the rest, there are excellent 
reasons why an apologist and systematizer of Plato’s thought should wish to put just 
that construction upon this troublesome doctrine of the 7imais. For the same 
reasons the Academy would conserve it. Yet their minds could not have been 
altogether easy about it, or we could hardly have had Plutarch, Atticus, and dAAos 
ToAAo trav IlAarwvixGy,® reverting centuries later to the literal interpretation. So I can- 
not put as much weight on the ‘all but unanimous testimony of the Academy’? as 
Professor Taylor seems to do. 

On the other hand, we have Aristotle, who knows Xenokrates’ interpretation and 
also knows something of Plato’s oral teaching. So far from attributing this interpre- 
tation to Plato, his references to the Timaios imply the very opposite.° There can be 


1 The account is ‘akin’ to the ‘image’ it the mediation of Xenokrates in Theophrastos, 


describes: elxévos eixéras (sc. Adyous) 20c. Phys. Opin. Fr. 11 (quoted in Taylor's Com- 
2 F. M. Cornford, Cambridge Ancient History, mentary, p. 69, n. 1). But neither does Theo- 

Vol. vi, Chap. xi, p. 330. phrastos say that this is Plato’s own teaching 
3 Tm 52b, c: bwd ravrns rijs éverpitews. . . . about the Timaios. He merely records this 
4 A. E. Taylor, Commentary, p- 69. So much interpretation as a possible one. 

is clear from the Greek commentaries, listed by 6 Proklos, quoted by Taylor, Commentary, p. 68. 

Heinze, Xenokrates, pp. 179-180: ? Taylor, Commentary, p. 60. 


8 T.e. de Caelo 280a 29, Phys. 251b 14, Met. 
1072a 2. A reference to the Timaios in de Anima 
406b 26 ff. is interesting, even though it does not 
eaves letertan tate Wide... « relate to the pre-existing chaos: Tév atroy de 

Schol, cod. Teg. 1853: 6 Berapires wat 6 [Elmore SMa Suen 
Lrevoiwwos emixepoivres BonOjoa. try IldAdrwn eames, @vowwhoye?. This is important, when 


Simpl.: doxe? wév wpds Zevoxpdrnvy pdduora xal 
rovs IIXkarwrixovs 6 Adyos.. . 
Schol. cod. Coisl. 166: roiro mpés Zevoxpdryn 


a i one remembers how @vo.oddynua suggests the 
and from Plutarch, de animae procreatione in most emphatic opposition to pu@odAdynua. Eg. 
Timaeo, 1013a, where the reference is Xeno- Epicurus ii. 87.8... é« wavros éxwlare: puow- 
krates, Krantor, and their followers. hoyjaros, éwi 5é rov widov xarappet. Same con- 


§ It is true that we have this interpretation trast in Epic. K.D. xii. One ought to think 
applied to Plato’s doctrine without reference to twice before ridiculing Aristotle for taking 
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no question here of ‘mere polemical ‘‘ scores” got by pressing the mere words of a 
sentence.’* His references are too detailed and too serious for that. He tells us that— 

(a) In teaching the generation of time Plato stood alone against the unanimous 
opinion of previous thinkers ;? while 

(6) he (Aristotle) was the first to teach the beginninglessness of the ouranos ;? that 

(c) Plato, with Leukippos, taught the everlastingness of motion,‘ yet 

(d@) Plato held that the world and the soul were generated.§ 

Of these statements a and bd or 6 and ¢c might be, and a and ¢ or ¢ and d would 
almost certainly be taken as mutually inconsistent. To see that they are not, implies 
conscientious recording and thoughtful distinctions. To be sure, every reference to 
Plato is the prelude to a crushing refutation. But crushing refutation would be 
singularly inept against mythology. There can be no question here either of ignor- 
ance or carelessness. If we are to discount Aristotle’s testimony we must charge 
him with deliberate misrepresentation. It is hard to believe that Aristotle, with all 
the limitations of his subtle and unimaginative mind, was capable of quite that. 


II. 


We now come to the more difficult part of the discussion: to the contradictions 
in which Plato would seem to involve himself on a literal interpretation of the pre- 
existing chaos. Here we must make sure of the canon of criticism on which we are 
to proceed. Shall we assume at the start that Plato’s philosophy is immune from 
contradiction ? This would be sheer wish-thinking. Every great thinker has sought 
consistency, and none has perfectly attained it, except in the minds of slavish 
disciples who know the answers so well that they never think of the problems. One 
thing only we can reasonably assume about a great philosopher: that he is never 
carelessly or needlessly inconsistent. In the present instance Plato himself has 
warned us of rough sailing ahead. This is physics, not metaphysics; his physics 
must have a fringe of inconsistency and inexactness (2gc 6), at the risk of belying 
the metaphysics. In fact Plato has much too cheap an insurance against mis- 
adventures in the Timatos. He can always say, ‘I told you so. What can you 
expect of the image of an image that is in constant flux?’ We cannot treat him 
quite so leniently. To meet his inconsistencies with easy-going tolerance would be 
as shallow as to hide or explain them away. We must insist on the question: 
Where is the source of the inconsistency? Is it a mere accident of the physics, or 
can it be traced back to a weakness in the metaphysics? And of the pre-existing 
chaos we must ask further: Is it the cause of metaphysical inconsistency, or its 
symptom? If the latter, then to remove it as mythology would be needless exegetic 
surgery. 

Let us begin with the most formidable of these inconsistencies : 


‘No sane man could be meant to be understood literally in maintaining at 
once that time and the world began together (38b 6), and also that there was 
a state of things, which he proceeds to describe, before there was any world.’® 


But was the contradiction as obvious to Plato as it is to Professor Taylor? 
And was it avoidable ? 
seriously the Timaios’ doctrine of the soul, as__ that this implies a spatial conception of the soul. 


does Frutiger, of. cit, p. 202. Plato, who His objection would hold just as much against 
believes, with all other Greek philosophers, that the Philebos as against the ‘mythical’ Ttmaios. 


sensation involves a physiological process, must 1 Taylor, Commentary, p. 69. 

explain how the soul is ‘shaken’ and ‘ moved’ 2 Phys. 251b 14-18. 

in sensation (Phileb. 33d, 34a). The theory of 3 de Caslo 279b 12, 13. 

the Timaios that the soul is a pattern of circular 4 Met. 1071b 31-33. 

motion is a serious attempt to provide such an 5 de Caelo 280a 29, 30; Mit. 10724 12. 


explanation. Aristotle is quite right in objecting 6 Taylor, Commentary, p. 69. 
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Aristotle was a ‘sane man.’ He records both of these Platonic doctrines: that 
motion is everlasting (Met. 1071b 31-33), while time is not (Phys. 251b 14-18). He 
interprets the latter literally. Yet he sees no immediate contradiction between the 
two. He does indeed hold that ‘all change and all that is in motion is in time’ 
(Phys. 222b 30, 31), and that time has no beginning (Phys. 251b 14-28), but he finds 
it necessary to establish these propositions independently. They are not immediate 
logical inferences from the self-contradictoriness of ‘before the beginning of time.’ 
To convict him of inconsistency Aristotle has to go farther afield and bring in the 
additional premiss that Plato, who ‘sometimes’ attributes the cause of motion to the 
soul, could not consistently make the generated soul cause of beginningless motion.? 
Why is it, one wonders, that Aristotle should resort to such a roundabout argument, 
weakened as it is by the ‘ sometimes’ in the first premiss, when he could offer the 
simple and fatal objection that ‘before time’ is nonsense, since ‘ before’ pre- 
supposes time ?? 

The answer is in the ‘ tradition running throughout the whole of Greek thought, 
which always associated Time with circular movement.’* Aristotle justified this 
belief by arguing : 

(a) Time is the number of motion (Phys. 223a 33); 

(6) there is only one time (Phys. 223b 2-12); therefore, 

(c) time must be measured by one determinate motion (Phys. 223b 12-18) ; 

(d) this must be the motion whose number is ‘most knowable’ and that is 
uniform (ouaA%s) circular motion (Phys. 223b 18-21). 

Note the implications of this argument: What would happen if you eliminated 
the uniform circular motion of the heavenly sphere? According to Aristotle there 
would be no other uniform motion.6 Without uniform motion time cannot be 
numbered, and if it cannot be numbered is it still time? A number that cannot be 
numbered would be a contradiction in terms. Thus, if Aristotle adhered strictly to 
this assumption that time is the measure of a determinate motion, he should have 
been hard put to it to show any inconsistency whatever in Plato’s doctrine that 
motion is eternal while time is not. So long as there is only irregular motion, there 
would be no time in this strict sense of the word. It is only when the regular 
motion of the heavenly bodies comes into being that time begins.® This is in fact 
the hypothesis of the Timaios. 

On this hypothesis we should have to reject the validity of the argument of 
Phys. 222b 30-223a 15 (summarized below, n. 1), which attempts to establish that 
time is coeval with motion. For the first premiss in that argument is that Oarrov 
and Bpadvrepov is predicable of every motion (222b 31, 32); and to define @arrov 

4 F. M. Cornford, Plato's Cosmology, p. 103, g.¥. 

&’ He holds that rectilinear motion is not 
uniform, ‘since (according to him) when it is 
Kara pvow it becomes faster as bodies near their 
proper place, and when it is rapa giow it 
becomes slower as the impressed force becomes 
exhausted. The circular motion of the heavenly 
bodies is the only change which by its nature 
proceeds uniformly.’ Ross, Aristotle's Physics, 
p. 612. Hence his doctrine that duary (sc. 
klynow) éviéxerac elvac rhy Kixry pdvnv, Phys. 
265b 11. 

6 And we could add: If it should ever happen 
that the heavenly revolutions should cease, so 
would time. Cf. Marlowe's Dr. Faustus. 


1 He proves the first as follows: 


(i) @arrov or Bpaddrepoy is predicable of every 
motion ; 
(ii) @@rrov implies the idea of rpérepor ; 
(iii) rpérepov implies distance from ‘now’ ; 
(iv) ‘now’ implies time (ra viv év xpévw) (Phys. 
222b 31-2232 8). 


He proves the second: 


(i) time can neither be nor be conceived 
apart from ‘now’ ; 
(ii) any ‘now’ is a wecdrns between past and 
future ; 
(iii) any past is a ‘now’; 
(iv) therefore, any past has a past (Phys. 251b 
19-26). Stand still, ye ever-moving spheres of heaven, 


idnight never come 
2 Met, 10724 I, 2. That time may cease, and midnight nev 


3 Phys. 223a 4-8 ; 251b 10, 11. This is good Aristotelian (and Platonic) doctrine 
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Aristotle employs the idea of uniform (éuaAyv) motion,’ which is contrary to the 
hypothesis of the Timatos. So Aristotle could not—and does not—use the argument 
of Phys. 222b 31-223a 8 against the Timatos. To dislodge Plato he has to fall back 
on another argument : that of Phys. 251b 19-26. Here his logic is sound. But he is 
no longer using the same concept of time as before; he is not working with the 
cyclical time of Phys. 223b 12-224a 2, but with the more general concept of a ‘now’ 
which is always a peodrns between past and present. 

This excursus on Aristotle enables us to understand— 

(a) Plato’s concept of cyclical time ; 

(6) how such a concept seemed compatible with the supposition of a disorderly 
motion going on in the absence of time. 

6 needs no further argument. It is a simple inference from the belief that 
time essentially implies periodic motion; no periodic motion, no time. @ requires 
further comment. The doctrine of time in the Timatos is a stronger version of the 
cyclical time of Phys. 223b 12-224a 2. If Aristotle takes the heavenly revolutions 
as a necessary condition of time, the Timatos seems to identify them with time.’ 
It not only tells us that sun, moon, and the other five planets were dca ede. ovvarep- 
ya(<erOar xpovov (38e),* and were made iva yevvnOy xpovos (38c), but even that the 
‘wandering’ of the planets is time.* Nights, days, months, and years are ‘ parts’ 
(uépn xpovov, 37e), and ‘ was’ and ‘ shall be’ (the most general categories of temporal 
succession) are ‘ species ’ (eiéy, 37e 4, 38a 8) of cyclical time (xvxAovpévov, 38a 8). 

Now time so conceived is not the contrary of timeless eternity, but an approxi- 
mation to it: its likeness (eixdva, 37d 6), its imitation (38a 8). Time is a finished 
product, the end result of a raw material which the Demiurge works over with the 
definite purpose of making it as much like eternity as he possibly can.5 What is this 
raw material? Plato teils us in 52d 3: it is yéveous. This distinction between raw 
yéveors and created xpévos is the key to the whole account. It shows that it was 
just as necessary for Plato to hold that the Demiurge did not create the first, as 
that he did create the second. It is the nature of the Demiurge to make his work 
more like the eternal model, not less like it. So the one thing he could not possibly 
do is to bring the factor of change and decay, of ‘ perpetual perishing,’ into existence. 
That is a necessary condition for his work, Given that, he can proceed to inform 


it with periodic motion. Since he did not create it, it must antecede creation. It: 


must exist not as a bare nothing, but as change, though disordered change: x.vov- 
pevov tAnppeEAws Kal aTaKTws. 

But it is not utterly disordered change. Wholly devoid of form it would be, on 
Platonic standards, wholly devoid of Being; i.e. nothing at all. But obviously it is 
not that. It is something. This must puzzle Plato, who thinks of réepas and azespov 
as two distinct entities, requiring the imposition of the one upon the other through 


1 Phys. 222b 33-223a 2: Aéyw dé Oarrovxweicdac fuse the two. Contrast, for example, Parm. 








TO mpbtepovy pweraSddXov eis 7d bwoKelwevov Kara 7é 
auro didornua kai Ouadny xlynow xwovpevor. 

* I say ‘the Timaios,’ rather than ‘ Plato,’ in 
view of Parm, 151e-157b, to which Professor 
Cornford has called my attention. There time 
is conceived in the more general terms of before 
and after—rod mworé ... xail rod érera xal rod 
viv, 155d. There Plato is thinking of a different 
aspect of the problem: he is contrasting xpévos 
as the sfread of either motion or rest with the 
durationless étaig@yns (156c-e), while in the 
Timaios he is centrasting xpévos as periodic form 
with the formlessness of random process. What 
the Demiurge creates in the Timaios is temporal 
form, not tempo-al spread. We must not con- 


151e, 7, 8, where 7d elvac implies xpévoy rév 
nwapévra, with Tm 37e-38b, where 76 éorw implies 
a state to which xpévos does not apply. 

3 Cf. 41e 5 and 42d 5: dpyava xpbvwr, Spyava 
xpévov of moon and other stars. 

430d: xpbvwy bvTa ras rovrwy mddvas. Cf. 
Aristotle’s statement in Phys. 218a 34, oi peéev yap 
Thy rou ddov klynow elvai paci (Sc. Tov xpévor), where 
of pwév are identified with Plato by Eudemos, 
Theophrastos, and Alexander (Simpl. 700. 18 ; 
reference given in Ross’s Aristotle’s Physics, ad 
loc.;. To combat this view Aristotle has to fall 
back on rather weak arguments in Phys. 218b 1-5. 

5 38b, c; also 37¢, d. 
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the mediation of a third ordering entity.1_ The theme of the Timazos is this informing 
of formless change by the Demiurge. If this dominating idea were false, the T#masos 
would be not only mythology, but nonsense as well. Yet how conceive of yéveous 
which lacks being altogether? The more yéveors is denuded of stable ovcia, the 
more it will be true that it ¢s yeveous: éore yéveors, which sounds like a contradiction 
in terms. This is the deep-lying difficulty that is mirrored in the problem of pre- 
temporal motion. Plato could not have been entirely unaware of it. In the Sophsst 
he faced squarely an analogous logical difficulty, and showed that éor: py dv involves 
no contradiction. But the metaphysical problem he never cleared up in the same 
way.” And it is doubtful if he could, without recasting his whole philosophy to end 
the ontological dichotomy of 178 dv dei, yéeveow S€ ovx Exov from 7d yryvopuevoy pév dei, 
dv d€ ovderore (27d-28a). 

Short of such a drastic remedy Plato had to compromise and say: the chaos is 
disorderly, but not altogether so; it contains ‘some traces’* of order. This is a 
makeshift. Even as a metaphor it is self-contradictory, for ‘traces’ could only be a 
result, not an anticipation. Yet it is the best that Plato could do in the case of 
spatial order. And, I submit, it is the best he can do in the case of temporal order. 
He would have to say : Just as the pre-existing chaos had traces of geometric pattern, 
so it had traces of arithmetic periodicity ; just as these traces justify us in speaking of 
iyparvopevny and mvpovpevnv before the formal creation of water and fire, so they 
might permit us to speak of a vague, indefinite priority and succession in the 
temporal passage which is as yet destitute of chronological order. 

This is, of course, a most unsatisfactory expedient. But the cause of the trouble, 
: repeat, is not the disorderly motion as such. It is the idea of yéveous. Téveocs, it 
now turns out, is not the protean state which Plato believes it to be, formless till it 
be ‘likened’ to the model by the charitable intervention of the Demiurge. On the 
contrary, quite apart from any order impressed upon it by the Creator, it has a 
precise, inalienable order of its own: an order of before and after, inherent in the 
mere fact of passage. I do not see how Plato could face thts difficulty with- 
out rewriting not only the part of the Zimatws which deals with the disorderly 
motion, but much more of the Ttmaios, and a good many parts of other dialogues 


as well. 
LV. 


We have the final perplexity: According to the well-known teaching of 
Laws x, all motion is caused by soul. The disorderly motion would then imply 
an irrational world-soul. But no such soul is mentioned in the Ttmaws. Since 
this is offered as an argument against the pre-existent chaos, a fair way of meet- 


distinction de l’intelligible et du sensible se 
fonde sur la pureté ou l’exactitude plus ou moins 
grandes des relations qui les constituent, et que 
ce n’est, par conséquent, qu’une différence de 
degre’ (La Physique de Platon, Rev. Phil., Vol. 86, 


1 This idea is not peculiar to the Timaios. 
E.g. Phil. 30c: dreipov. . . €v TH wavti mond, kal 
mwépas ixavév, xai ris ém’ adrots aitla. Notice the 
force of én’ a’rois. Notice also how distinct is 
alria from mépas: mwpds tpiol cai rérraprov.. . 





¢ 
bpyava 
s Cf, 


es 


vyévos (26e), riv airlay ws ixavds érepov éxeivwv 
dednAwpévorv (27). 

2 I cannot agree with Brochard’s bold attempt 
to identify matter with the Other of the 7tmaztos 
and thus with the non-being of the Sophist. 
(Brochard et Dauriac, Le Devenir dans la Philo- 
sophie de Piaton, Cong. Int. de Phil., 1902.) This 
is hardly the place to argue the matter out. But 
his assumption that the xowwvia of Being, Same, 


Other, Motion, and Rest in the Sophist covers. 


the relation of forms to material things is 
effectively answered in Cornford’s Plato’s Theory 
of Knowledge, p. 297. Robin’s thesis that ‘la 





1918, second half, p. 398), is attractive, but, I 
think, much too Leibnizian an interpretation of 


- Plato. The difficulty with it appears in such a 


harmless little phrase as ‘a la complexité infinies 
et perpétuellement instables’ (p. 410), which 
Robin uses to describe sensible things. Why 
‘instables’? Does mere increase of complexity 
cause instability? Why should it? To estab- 
lish his thesis Robin should be able to explain 
how Plato’s doctrine of process can be reduced 
to a doctrine of increasing complexity of formal 
relations. 
3 53b2: lyon... . Grra. 
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ing it is to ask: Just what does it mean for the contrary hypothesis (i.e. that 
chaos is only the residual disorder ever present in the world)? Professor Cornford 
answers : 

‘ Since no bodily changes can occur without the self-motion of the soul, the 
other factor present in this chaos must be irrational motions of the World Soul, 
considered in abstraction from the ordered revolutions of Reason. The dis- 
orderly moving mass must be conceived as animated by soul not yet reduced to 
order, but in a condition analogous in some ways to that of the infant soul 
described above (43a ff.).’ (Plato’s Cosmology, p. 205.) 

Yet— 

(a) Of ‘irrational motions of the World Soul’ we know nothing in the Timaios. 
On the contrary, we are told at its creation : Ociav dpynv ipéato dravcrov Kar Eudpovos 
Biov pds tov cipmravra xpovov (36e). 

(6) The analogy with the infant-soul, apposite as it is,! is unfortunate for 
Professor Cornford’s hypothesis: It does not tell us how an irrational soul originates 
irrational motions, but how irrational motions throw out of order the infant’s soul. 
There is nothing the matter with the rationality of its soul. The trouble is with the 
‘flowing and ebbing tide of the body’ (43a, Cornford’s translation), and the violent 
motions that break upon it from the outside’? As Professor Cornford himself com- 
ments on this passage: ‘Contrast the World Soul], which, as soon as it was joined 
with its body, began an “intelligent life” (36e), not being exposed to external 
assaults’ (Op. cit., 149, n. 5). That is surely the difference. There are no external 
assaults to throw the motions of the world soul out of gear.* And, unlike the infant, 
it is free from the six ‘wandering motions.’* What else could induce disorder upon 
it? The only other possible factor mentioned in the Ttmaios is bad breeding (86e), 
which, of course, would be absurd for the world soul. 

More important than any specific conclusions that we might draw from this 
argument is the general way in which we put the problem when we look at it through 
the eyes of the Timatos. We have just been asking, What induces disorder in the 
soul? But how ask this if you assume that all motion is caused by soul? It is 
strictly meaningless for you, except in so far as it might suggest that disorder in one 
soul might be explained through disorder in some other soul. Any other kind of 
disorder would be irrelevant ; for, on this hypothesis, there is no disorder not caused 
by soul. I do not see how anyone can make head or tail of the 7smatos on this 
assumption. For instead of tracing back all chaos to some spiritual source, the 
Itmatos invariably assumes the opposite. This apparent contrast between Laws x 
and the TYtmatos is striking, but not inexplicable. It derives from the totally 
different basic problems to which the two treatises are severally addressed : 

Laws x is simply and purely an exercise in apologetics, It must establish the 
existence of the gods. It does not raise any issue which will not assist in the proof 
of this conclusion, so urgent for religion, so essential for the State. The argument 
turns on one question: Is soul prior to body? This question too is stripped to fight- 
ing-weight. It is not encumbered with the additional problem: What kind of 
soul—good or bad? Experience can decide this.5 Only when he has proved to his 

1 The drdxrws xai ddoyws of the infant’s dis- thing outside it. The world was made one to 
order reminds one most forcefully of wAnuuedds exclude violent incursions upon it é&w#ev, which 
kal adrdxrws (30a) and ddéyws xal duérpws (53a) Of mpoomirrovra dxaipws Aver Kal vicovs yipas re 
the world-chaos. érdyovra pbivery moet (33a). For vécos as disorder 

2 Note the force of ra rév xwpocmmrévrwy of reason see 86b, d; 88a, b. 
wadjpara (43b), wupl mpooxpotiecce Td cOua . . 4 It has only the motion ray érra riv epi 
ba ToU cwparos ai whos éxi thy Yuxhy Pepduevac voiv xal gpdynow uddora odcav (34a VS. 43b). 
wpoorimroev (43C), .. . epodpds celovom ras ris 5 898c. The whole of 896d to 898b is nothing 
Wux is wepiddouvs (43d). Note the repetition of more than an elaborate propounding of the 
EEwGev 44a 1, 5. question: ‘If soul is cause of everything, good 
3 For the very good reason that there is no- and bad, and order implies a good soul, whereas 
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satisfaction that ‘all things are full of gods’ (8g9b), does he feel free to broach the 


problem of evil. 


Even there his object is not to explain the origin of evil, but to pro- 


vide religious comfort for the troubled soul, through the assurance of the universal 


plan in which all things work together for good." 


Individual souls have in them ‘a 


cause of change’ (go4c); but this operates only within the framework of the universal 


plan already assumed. 
of injustice itself. 
(904c). But what is this eipappevn ? 
tion ? 


The question is not raised in the Laws, 
The Timaios is no manual of political theology. 


It explains the just punishment of injustice, not the occurrence 
The ominous words xara Tiv THs eipappevns Taw Kai vopov do slip in 
Is it the will of the ‘king’ or its limiting condi- 


But the 7imaios cannot avoid it. 
It is ‘ esoteric’ philosophy : the 


private discourse of like-minded philosophers (20a), so much more leisurely and tenta- 


tive than the defensive vehemence of Laws x. 


It can thus open up the really tough 


questions of theodicy, without fear of unsettling the faith of the simple or exposing 


vulnerable flanks to atheistic opponents. 


It comes soon to the creation of the soul, 


which the Laws had assumed,? but prudently refrained from presenting as a problem. 
To us, with our Hebrew-Christian heritage, the doctrine of creation suggests at once 


the doctrine of the fall. 
thinker. 


But Plato is just as much a scientific, as a religious, 
He stands in a line of physiological psychologists, who have discovered 


that elementary cognition involves physical contact with the material world. Sotwo 


difficulties must be solved at once: 


(a) How the creature of a perfect creator is so imperfect ; and 
(b) how an immaterial soul can be affected by material things in sensation. 
Plato’s solution is that the soul does not consist of material particles, but of a 


pattern of motion.® 


It can move, and it can be moved. Because it can be moved it 


is subject to sensation, desire, pleasure and pain, and passions of every sort. And 
for the same reason it is prone to disease and disorder.° Thus the cause of evil 


is disorderly motion. To exculpate God 


disorder implies an evil soul, consider the ouvanos 
and decide: Does it suggest the best soul or its 
contrary?’ Therefore, it is a mistake to quote 
any part of this passage in support of the view 
that Plato believed in an evil world-soul. 

1 pds tiv owrnplay kal aperiy rod Sdov wart’ 
éori ouvrerayyéva (g03b ff.). It is the organic 
principle (‘the part exists for the sake of the 
whole '), the same in the order of the universe as 
in the order of the state. Cf. Rep. 420d 4, 5. 

2 Laws x 892a, c; 896a; 904a; xii 967d. 

2 Soul has no part in fire, air, water, earth, 
the constituents of the world of ‘second ' causes, 
though it does partake of the wepi ra owpyara 
yeyvouevn pepe?) ovola (35a). That the soul is a 
motion is plain from the account of its creation. 
It consists of the revolving circles of the Same 
and the Other. A mental event is always a 
motion for Plato : 


ai rou wavrds Siavonoes kal repigopal (goc, d). 

ras... év TH Kepadrn duepOapuévas weprddous 
éfop0obvra (90d). 

oTpepopuérvn, Geiav dpxhv iptaro draverou Kai 
Eudpovos Biov (36e). 

7 THs was Kal Ppovipwrdrns xixrnoews weplodos 
(39¢). 

Wva ras év ovpayy Tod voi xaridévres wmepiddous 
xpnoalueOa éwi ras wept gopas ras THs wap Huiv 
diavojoews (47b). 


Those who ‘don't use their heads’: da ro 


of responsibility for evil it is no longer 


unkére Tas €v TH KEpary xpjoOa wepiddous (91). 

* Ombre 67) owpacw éudurevOeiery é& dvdyxns, Kal 
TO pév wmpocia, Td 8 admin rot cwyaros abréyv then 
follow sensation, eros and the passions (42a). 
In 69c, d again pleasure, passions, sensation 
come to the immortal soul with the subsidiary 
mortal soul which, in turn, comes with the mortal 
body: .. . Ovnrdv capa airy (i.e. ry a0avdry 
Yuxn) mweprerdpvevoay . . . Addo re eldos év airy 
(i.e. T@ owpatt) Yrx7s mpocwxodduovy Td Ovyrév. 
Sensation occurs when é:a rod cuparos al kwhoas 
éri rhy puxhy pepouevat rpoomlrraeyv (43Cc), whence 
Plato derives alc@nois (is it from alscow, which 
Cornford thinks the more probable of those 
given by Proclos? Or from do@ualyw suggested 
by J. I. Beare in Greek Theories of Elementary 
Cognition, 1906?). See also 45d 1, 2 and 64b 
4-6, and cf. with Philebos, where sensation is 
a ‘tremor’ of soul and body (33d), and note its 
formal definition of sensation in 34a. (cewuwpés is 
the word used in the myth of the Politikos of the 
chaotic disorder of the counter-spin: 273a 3, 6; 
and in the Timaius of the primitive chaos: 52e, 
53a.) 

5 vocotoay xai ddpova lexeav ird rod cwHparos Ti 
yuxjv (86d). Further 87a: phlegms and humours 
blend their vapours with the motion of the soul : 
Thy ag atrav daryulia rH THs Yuxis Popa cuu- 
peltavres. Notice the force of rpocrinry in 87a 5, 
and cf. with use of same word in 33a 4, 5 and 
43b 7 and 43¢ 5. 
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enough to say, airia €Xouevov. When you find a physical cause for irrational 
choice,’ you must exculpate God of the disorderly motion that has caused it. And 
you cannot stop short of the primitive chaos. This ultimate cause of evil must 
exist, uncaused by God, and (short of reopening the problem all over again) uncaused 
by soul. 

That is why we may dispense with Plutarch’s well-meaning hypothesis of the 
primordial evil soul.2 Apart from his forced interpretation of Laws 896d,*° Plutarch’s 
mainstay is the myth of the Politikos. Now when we examine the context of his 
quotations, it becomes plain that the cause of the ‘ counter-revolution ’ in the myth is 


not soul, but body: 


=... . tovto & avtw 7d dvadradw ievas dca Tod €£ avadyxns EupuTov yeyove. 
N.2. Aca 7d roitov 37 ; 
=. Td xara ravta xal woattws exew aei Kai tavrov elvac Tois mavrwy Oeorarors 
/ , , be d , oO > a , ~ / 6 d 

Tpornyer povots, TW patos de Pvars ov TavTHS THs TaLews (26gd). 


That is the trouble with the ouvanos, the speaker proceeds: xexowwwvyKé ye Kai 
o#patos (269d, e). Plutarch’s strongest text is 272e 5,6. But eipappévn is plainly 
enough the dvayxn of the Timazos,* the realm of secondary causes ;° ctjpurtos émiOupia 
may only mean that the drag of the primitive disorder is now felt, deep in its nature, 
as a rebellious urge. How can we then escape the plain words, @ propos of the 
gradual fading of the Creator’s influence upon the creature: rotvrwv 6S air@ ro 
TwpaToErdées THS TvyKpdgews aitiov, . . . Te TOAANS Hv perexov arafias mpiv eis Tov 
viv Kdopov adixéoOac (273b)? So far from substantiating Plutarch’s hypothesis, the 
myth of the Politikos corroborates the doctrine of the Timates and the Phatdon that 
the soul’s partnership with the body is the source of its aberrations ;? though its 
chief value for an account of the origin of evil is the explicit way in which it traces 
it all back tothe primitive disorder : rapa de ris éumrpooOev Efews, doa xadewa kai adixa év 
oupavy yiyverat, Tadra €£ Exeivyns avTds TE (SC. 6 OVpavos) EXEL Kal Tois (Wors éEvarrepyateTat 
(273C). 

The Timatos completes the picture. It mentions circumstances in the creation of 
the soul which account for its susceptibility to irrational motion : the dvopec«ros Other, 
and the repi ra cwpara yryvopevn . . . ovoia, 35a. Motion is inherent in this yeyvopevn 
ovcia which is one of the soul’s ingredients. One could hardly attribute the origin of 
this motion to soul without circularity. On the contrary, the 7imatos’ mechanical 
explanation of all motion makes it quite unnecessary to postulate a bad soul to set 
the primitive chaos in motion: xivnow de ets avwpaddrnta det teOdpev (57e).8 Chaos 


1 E.g. in 86c, d, where we are given a definite tion’ was not given to a primitive bad soul, but 
to the god-made soul that marked the end of 

2 In de animac procreatione in Timaco, chaos and the beginning of cosmos. 

3 This is presumably the reference of éy dé ? For the Timatos see above, nn. 4 and 5, p. 9. 
rois Néwos Avrixpus Wuxhy Araxrov elpnxe eal xaxo- For the Phaidon see especially 66a-d. The soul 
woby, ibid, 1014e. Per contra, see above, n. 5, of the philosopher must be ‘released’ from the 
p. 8; Taylor’s Commentary, p. 116; and Robin's ‘fetters’ of the body (67d; cf. Rep. 515c); it 


physiological cause for éneiv dxaipws. 


Platon, pp. 226-7. 

$ Cf, & dvdyxns Polit, 269d 2, 3. 

5 Tm 46e. Plutarch himself puts no stock on 
ejuaputvn but refers to it as dvdyxy. Clearly 
eluapuévyn in Polit. 272e cannot be the will of the 
‘captain ', for he has just let go of the helm ; it 
is the disorder he had kept under contro] which 
is now asserting itself. That the realm of 
secondary causes includes a necessary element 
of disorder when separated from the overlord- 
ship of nous is clear from Tm 46e 5. 

6 The same applies to 273b1, 2: the ‘ instruc- 


must be ‘ purified’ from the ‘contamination’ of 
the body (Paid. 67¢ 5 and Tm 69d 6; cf. Symp. 
2tre 1, 2 and Rep, 611c 3). The body is a 
tomb’ (Phaidr. 250c ; Gorg. 4938). 

® Cornford comments in a footnote: ‘ Ob- 
viously the mover cannot be the soul, which 
belongs to a higher order of existence. It could 
not be spoken of as either heterogeneous and un- 
equal, or homogeneous and equal, with the 
moved.’ Op. cit., p. 240. Cf. also 58c 2-4 and 
57a 2-4. 
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contains, by definition, the minimum of épuaddrns, ouoidrys. It must, therefore, and 
for purely mechanical reasons, be in constant motion.” When the creator steps in to 
reduce the indefinite heterogeneity of the chaos to the definite homogeneity of the 
five regular polygons, the question arises whether we may not get too much likeness, 
in which case motion would cease altogether. The Demiurge solves this neatly by 
making the sizes of the atomic triangles infinitely various (57d), Thus he never has 
to think of starting motion, but only to keep it going. Likewise, when he creates the 
‘body’ of the universe: there is no question of pushing it off to a start, but only of 
subtvacting from it the six ‘wandering’ motions.* 

Is it then possible to reconcile this teaching of the Timatos with Laws x? 
Remembering the special limitations of the task to which Laws x is devoted, we 
need not find that its teaching, taken as a whole, contradicts the cosmology of the 
Timatos. The crucial tenet of Laws x, the priority of soul over all material motions, 
is not strange to the Timaws: 34b, c. Yet once Timaios has given it fulsome 
acknowledgement, he makes no specific use of it. Because the soul is ‘ older’, the 
soul must ‘rule’. Chronological priority is hardly more than a vindication of 
ontological priority, in line with a deep-rooted ethical and political dogma that the 
older must rule the younger.* To press it further would be embarrassing in view of 
the Zimatos’ doctrine of time. 

Why then does Laws x make so much of this very temporal priority which 
seems hardly more than a pious formality in the Timaies? Precisely because it has 
been contradicted by the atheistic materialists. It is they who make, alas, only too 
good sense of the temporal priority of matter. To refute them Plato must meet 
them on their own ground. And so he does, retaining the ambiguity of dpyy and 
apxe,>5 and arguing its cosmic primogeniture.® In the course of this argument he 
propounds the bare possibility that primary causation might rest with the evil soul. 
But this is forthwith declared to be contrary to fact, and the speaker can go on to 
complete the case against the atheists, without digressing to explain how primary 
causation through the evil soul is, in fact, inexplicable save through collision with 
material, secondary causes. That is why Aristotle, years later, writes that Plato 
‘ sometimes’ declares the soul the avche of motion (Met. 1071a 1). The expression is a 
compromise between the apparent contradiction of Laws x and the Timaios; a con- 
tradiction which he must hold to be only apparent, else he would not have scrupled 
to make capital out of it in his usual polemic. 

On this interpretation the proposition that the soul is rp@rov yevérews xai pOopas 
aituov (Laws 8g1e) merely denotes the supremacy of the soul’s teleological action 
within the created universe. Its polemic resources are fully exploited in Laws x. But 
it is not offered as a substitute for the cosmologic teaching of the Timaios. Only 
here, where Plato gives us a complete picture of the relations of teleology to 
mechanism, can we find an intelligible meaning of the ‘ firstness’ of the soul: Soul 


1 Cf. the phrase of Pol. 273d, e rév rijs dvo- 5 E.g. 896c: Wuxhv perv wrpordpay, cua 5é devre- 
mowrTnTos Amrepoy bvTa wévrov to which the world _ pév re xai vorepov Yuyfs dpxovons, dpydmevorv 
would revert if it persisted in its ‘counter-revo- «xara giow, whence it follows in 896d: Wuxi 3% 


lution.’ dtorxotcavy xal évoixodcay évy dwact . .. Kxal rov 
2 This is not in contradiction with Phaidr. ovpavdv ducxeiv. Again 895b: dpxiy . . . kai 
245d, e wdvra Te olpavov macav re yi eis tv cuu- mwpwrnv. . . dvayKalws elvac mpecBurdrny Kal Kpa- 


wrecoicay orjva. The disastrous standstill en- ricrny, The double-edged meaning of precedence 

visaged in the Phaidros concerns the created is always assumed, never argued. E.g. 892a: ws 

heavens and earth, which do have a soul, and éyv mpwras éori (simple assertion of precedence, 

could not move without it. immediately broken into temporal priority) 
3 34a: ras d¢ & amdoas Kwihoes adeihey kal cwudrwy Eumpoodey wdvrwy ‘yevouévn (and onto- 

admaves dwnpydcaro éxeivwr. logical supremacy) xal peraBodjs re a’rév xal 
4 See Rep. iii 412c for the axiomatic belief peraxooujoews amdons Apxe: wavrds uaddov. 

that the old must rule. The whole of the Laws 6 Laws 892c: év mpwros yeyernuéry. 

is dominated by this idea. 
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belongs with the ‘first’, good, intelligent, divine causes—not in the realm of 


necessity, but of purpose (46e, 68e). 
the ‘best’ are self-initiated (89a). 
immune from assaults by the ‘ worse’. 


The ‘ worse’ motions are externally impressed ; 
Soul is inherently of the ‘best’; though it is not 


This is a serious qualification of the apparent meaning of the doctrine that soul 


is dpxy kwyoews (Laws 896b; Phaidros 245c).' 
conformity with the Ttmatos? I think not. 


Are we mutilating the Laws to force 
Weare merely to make sense of the state- 


ment taken by itself. Forget the 7imazos altogether for themoment. How much could 
Plato mean when he says that the soul is the cause of all becoming and perishing ? 
At its face-value this asserts that the soul is itself the cause of the instability 
of becoming ; that apart from soul reality would be untroubled by transience.? But 


this is grotesquely unPlatonic. 


When Plato does ask himself, ‘ Is soul more akin to 


being or becoming ?’, he can only answer, ‘It is in every way more like being’ 


(Phaidon 79e). 
of Heracleitean flux. 
can supervene to ‘rule’ it. 


The one thing he cannot mean in the Laws is that soul is the source 
Téveors must be presupposed. 
But if is ‘there’, it must involve motion of some sort ; 


It must be ‘there’, before soul 


not teleological motion in the absence of soul, but disorderly mechanical motion.® 
Thus, quite independently of the description of the disorderly motion in the Timaztos, 
we should be forced to supply something like it in order to make sense of the doctrine 
of Laws x that soul is the first cause of becoming. 


Does this clear up all the difficulties of the disorderly motion ? 


does the Demiurge act upon the disorderly motion ?* 
Aristotle’s complaint that Plato gives no 


cause act upon a ‘second’ one? 


Hardly. How 
Indeed how, does any ‘ first’ 


explanation of the soul’s xocvwvia with the body it inhabits (de An. 407b 12-19) can be 
pushed further: How is it that material impact upon the soul can and does take 


place,® even though the soul is not a material body ? 
the immaterial soul acts and ‘ masters’ the discordant motions of the body ?° 


And, conversely, how is it that 


How 


does one pattern of motion act upon another pattern of motion, though one is 
composed of material particles and the other is not? 


It is no accident that Plato has avoided such questions. 


1] am leaving out of this discussion the 
additional complication that in the Phaidros the 
idea of the soul as dpx} xal rnyh Kwhoews Serves 
at once to prove that the soul is ungenerated : e«/ 
yap €x Tov apxh ylyvoro, obx av Ere apxy yiyvaro 
(245d). In the Laws the meaning of the premiss 
must have changed, else the conclusion could 
not have been contradicted, as it is in the fre- 
quent references of the Laws to the soul as 
generated (see above, n. 2, p. 79). ’Apx? is a 
‘weasel-word’ in Plato. It may mean any, or 
all, of (i) beginning, (ii) source, (iii) cause, 
(iv) ruling principle, (v) ruling power. It should 
be noted that the mythological interpretation of 
the pre-existing chaos and of its associated 
doctrine of creation could take the chronological 
‘firstness' of the soul no more literally; cf. 
Plutarch: ef yap ayévnros 6 xbcpuos éoriv, olxera 
Tw IlAdrwr 76 mpecBirepov Tod ocuparos Thy Yuxhv 
cicav é&dpxew peraBodrys Kal xwihcews waons. de 
an. proc. in Tim. 1013 f. 

2 Note that the hypothesis of the universal 
standstill (Laws 895a, b), against which Plato’s 
argument of the soul as first mover is so effective, 
is enemy territory. It was they (of mwXeicro ror 
roovTrwy), not Plato, who ‘dare’ affirm it. Like- 
wise in the Phaidros the supposition of all motion 


They point to deep- 


of heaven and earth coming to an absolute stop 
is the apodosis of a per impossibile hypothesis. 

3 We must never forget that Plato thinks of 
mechanism as disorderly, except in so far as it is 
teleologically ordered: e.g. Tm 46e, where the 
‘second’ causes, unmistakably identified with 
mechanical causes in 46e 1, 2, are said to be doa 
Movwheicar ppovijtews TC TuXOv éxdorore ékepyd- 
fovra. That mechanism nevertheless does 
contain an order of its own is part of the con- 
tradiction in Plato’s thinking noted above, 
P. 77. 

4 An easy solution is to animate the chaos ; 
then the Demiurge would only need to ‘per- 
suade’ its bad soul, and this would seem to make 
better sense of such expressions as 48a 2, 4, Or 
56c 5. But this is only postponing the difficulty. 
If the Demiurge persuades the evil soul, the 
reformed soul would then have to persuade its 
disorderly body—and the difficulty turns up 
again. At some point final cause must meet 
efficient cause. To insert intermediary souls 
only puts off the inevitable encounter of soul 
with body. 

5 See above, nn. 2 and 3, p. 78. 

6 Tm 42b 2. 
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lying difficulties or, at least, obscurities in his categories of material reality. But 
their further discussion lies beyond the limits of this paper. Our task is done if it be 
reasonably clear that such difficulties cannot be escaped by the all-too-easy device of 
relegating the disorderly motion to the status of a mythical symbol. 


GREGORY VLASTOS. 


QvuEEN’S UNIVERSITY, 
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THE ANCESTRAL LAWS OF CLEISTHENES. 


WHEN Pythodorus in 411 B.c. moved in the Athenian Assembly his decree that 
Commissioners should be elected to draft measures for the security of the State, 
Cleitophon added a rider instructing the Commissioners zpocvava(nriaa: Kal Trois 
Tatpiovs vououvs ois KXAewrbevns EOnxev dre xa0iorn tiv Sypoxpariav, drws av axovoarTes 
Kat Tovtwv BovrAeiowvrar 75 dpurrov.! The instruction appears to have struck Aristotle 
as paradoxical and inept, for he has appended an explanation of Cleitophon’s reasons 
which is also a criticism: ws ov Snpotixnvy adAAG waparAnciav otcav tiv KAewGevovs 
tokiteiav tH ZdAwvos. Indeed one would never imagine that the constitution of 
Cleisthenes as described by Aristotle (21) could have been seriously suggested as a 
model or a repertory of precedents for legislators intent, like Cleitophon’s friends, on 
restoring the zdrpios roXcreia, which it obviously disestablished ; and the conjunction 
of rovs marpiovs vouovs with dre xaliorn tiv Snpoxpatiav might seem to make the 
proposal a challenge or a mockery. Aristotle had already (22. 1, cf. 41. 2) given 
his opinion that by Cleisthenes’ innovations Snpotixwrepa todd tis LoAwvos eyéeveTo 7 
woAwreia, He recognized democratic features in Solon’s laws,? but they lay in the 
redress of social wrongs or in the method of administering justice rather than in the 
organization of the government; he regarded Solon’s political changes, not as the 
establishment of democracy proper, but as a reform, conservative rather than 
revolutionary, of existent institutions.* His comment on the rider implies that 
he would not have corrected Cleitophon if he had referred the Commissioners to 
Solon’s ancestral laws, but to refer them to Cleisthenes’ must, he thought, be 
ignorance, irony, or idiosyncrasy. Before we endorse this censure, or have recourse 
to Mr. Wade-Gery’s fine-spun theory,‘ that the purpose of the amendment was to 
direct the attention of the Commissioners, not to the substance of Cleisthenes’ 
constitution, but to the procedure whereby it was enacted, let us try to take Cleito- 
phon at his word and see whether he may not be nearer to the truth than Aristotle. 

Cleitophon was an associate of Theramenes and a member of the middle party.® 
Their motto was the wadrpios roXrteia, and their interest in it had no doubt led them 
to study its history and devolution more deeply than did most of their contempo- 
raries. While, like many reformers, they sought inspiration from a past remote 
enough to have acquired a romantic appeal, they had practical aims and did not 
propose to resuscitate the institutions of the patriarchal period without any of the 
large modifications afterwards introduced. Cleitophon formulates his amendment to 
the decree accurately and with the consciousness of superior knowledge ; the rarpuo 
vopot Of Cleisthenes were not the same as the ancestral constitution of the age before 
Solon ; nor were they the familiar laws commonly quoted as Cleisthenes’; they had 
to be hunted up by research; they were the laws which he made when he was 
instituting the democracy. 

Herodotus® narrates the conversion of Cleisthenes to the cause of the people. It 


1 Aristotle, Constitution of the Athenians 29. 3. example of werprérns (cc. 5, 6, 9, 11, 12, Pol. 1296a) 
I will abbreviate my references to that treatise Aristotle seems to claim him as an exponent of 
by writing simply Ar. with the numbers of the the reformed wdrpios rodureia which was the ideal 
chapters and sections. of Theramenes and his middle party. Clei- 
29. 1, cf. 2. 2, 28. 2, 41. 2, Pol. 1273b-1274a. sthenes, croyaféuevos Tod rAHOous, overshot it. 
3 7. 3, 8. 3-4, Pol. lc. (where Snpoxpariay is 4C.Q. XXVII, 1933, pp. 20-24. 
immediately qualified by riv rarpiov). By insist- 5 Ar. 34. 3; cf. Aristoph. Ran. 967. 
ing on it that Solon was rév uécwr and a shining 6 V. 66, 69; cf. Ar. 20. 
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was not immediately on his restoration to Athens by Cleomenes ; the fall of Hippias 
is followed by a struggle for power between Cleisthenes and Isagoras which is a 
domestic quarrel among the nobles wherein the people has no share nor say. When 
Cleisthenes, unable to maintain his supremacy, ‘ takes the people into partnership’, 
he brings in a new factor from outside the ring, rov ’A@nvaiwv Sjpov mporepov arwo- 
pévov Tore trdvrwv{ ([€]rar[dy]|wv ?) rpds THv ewvTov poipov mporePyKaro. 

How came the people to be drwopévos? Aristotle! glibly tells us that cvveBy 
Tovs pev LoAwvos vopovs ddavioa tiv tvpavvida dia Td pH xpnoOar, Kaivors 6’ aAAovs 
Ocivac tov KAeucbévn. That was no doubt the answer generally accepted in his day,? 
but is it satisfactory? It is quite inconsistent with the testimony of Herodotus 
and Thucydides to the constitutional character of the government of the Tyrants. 
Peisistratus, says Herodotus (I. 59), jpxe ’AOnvaiwv, ovre Tipas Tas eovcas TvvTapdgas 
ovte Oeopia perarAdéas, eri te Toi. KaTerTEw@o Evewe THY TOALY KOTpéewv Kad@s TE Kal ev. 
Thucydides (VI. 54) writes of Athens under the liberal and efficient administration 
of the Peisistratidae ra 5 dAAa atti 1) roALs Tots mpiv KEtmevors VOpmots ExpHTO, TAnY Ka 
Ovov alei Tiva érepeXovTo ohov adrov év Tais apxais eivar, Aristotle himself endorses these 
judgments: Ilewiorparos 5¢ AaBav tiv dpxiv Swe Ta Kowa ToALTLK@S padAov 7) TUpav- 
vik@s (14. 3, Cf. 16. 2); €BovAero wdvra Siocxelv Kata Tos vopovs (16. 8); 6 “Inmias tH 
dice. toditixds kai éeudpwv éereorare: THs apxys (18. 1). Challenged to prove his 
charge, he would presumably have fallen back on the change wrought in Hippias 
by the assassination of Hipparchus.2 But (1) in spite of the tendency, which 
Thucydides combats but not entirely shakes off, to. invest the deed with the aspect 
of a popular revolt, it remains probable that, as the assassination was an act of 
private revenge, so Hippias retaliated upon hostile individuals and coteries, not upon 
his loyal subjects at large, and made personal enemies rather than political oppo- 
nents; (2) obviously the last four years alone of Hippias’ administration cannot 
warrant the contention that the Tyranny obliterated the laws of Solon by desuetude ; 
(3) narrowed to the four years only, the allegation provokes the suspicion that it is 
special pleading in a bad case, a facile subterfuge, for to the Greek mind Tyranny 
almost connoted the abrogation of law and constitution.‘ On the other hand the 
witness of the historians (even Herodotus 6 puorvpavvos), vindicating Peisistratus 
and his sons against the current prejudice, is emphatic, deliberate, and convincing. 
Their sounder evidence refutes Aristotle’s explanation and justifies us in recognizing 
in the Tyrants the upholders, not the suppressors, of the reformed constitution. 

But if we acquit the Tyrants of the effacement of Solon’s laws, to whom are we 
to impute their annulment? Obviously and without hesitation, to the Spartans and 
the Alcmaeonidae, that is to say in the singular number, to Cleomenes and 
Cleisthenes. In Spartan eyes Solon’s drastic measures, social and political, must 
have seemed perilous precedents and subversive of all evvouia. The Tyrants had not 
only confirmed the revolution but also formed alliances, defensive indeed, but 
defensive against Spartan aggrandisement, and Hippias was seeking support from the 
Persian king,® that opposite power whose aid or protection was already being solicited 
by every ambitious or apprehensive malcontent in Greece. The exiled Alcmaeonidae, 
‘moving heaven and earth against the Peisistratidae’, applied the influence and funds 
which they had acquired at Delphi through the rebuilding of the temple to urge the 
Spartans to expel Hippias and reinstate them at Athens. We may surmise that 
Cleomenes, whose record shows no reverence for the oracle nor antipathy to 


1 22.1; cf. 15. 4, 16. 3. control seems to be wantonly stretched to in- 
2 Cf. Isocr. VII. 16, éxelynvy rhv Snuoxpariay, jv clude the whole reign of the Peisistratidae) 
Zérwy pev 6 Snuorixwraros yevduevos évouobérnce, Hdt. V. 55, 62, VI. 123; Thuc. VI. 53, 59. 
Kyerabévns 5’ 6 rods rupdvvous éxBadwyv kai Tov Sjpor 4 E.g. Hdt. III. 80, vowaa xwet rdrpia; Xen. 
karayayav wadw é& dpxis xaréorneoev. Mem, IV. vi. 12; Plato, Polit. 301 sqq. 
3 19. 1, 16. 7 (where the period of harsher 5 Thuc. VI. 59. 
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Tyranny,’ was, if not the prime instigator of the plot, their zealous accomplice. At 
all events, here was the opportunity to eradicate those pernicious growths and to 
plant at Athens an oligarchy subservient to Spartan interests. We may be quite sure 
that the suppliant Alcmaeonidae were restored upon terms dictated by Cleomenes, 
and there can be no doubt what those terms must have been; Athens was to revert to 
her ancestral constitution and enter the Spartan league.? 

This interpretation is not of course the guise under which the facts are presented 
in the garbled tradition reproduced by our authorities, but (1) it accords much better 
with the evidence on the government of Peisistratus and his sons; (2) it is 
corroborated by the fixed policy of the Spartans, who were no more disposed to 
entrust the maintenance of their interests abroad to the suffrages of ‘the inconstant 
Demos’ than to the will of irresponsible despots ;? their regular practice was to 
prescribe to neighbouring States taken into their alliance a constitution xara ra 
watpia, of the predemocratic type ;* is it credible that they left the laws of Solon un- 
rescinded on the statute-book at Athens? (3) it furnishes a really satisfactory reason 
for Isagoras’ appeal to Cleomenes, and Cleomenes’ response to it, when Cleisthenes 
tampered with the constitution—Cleomenes intervenes to enforce the constitutional 
provision in the treaty with Sparta, just as Lysander intervened in 404 to carry 
the constitution of Dracontides—whereas the story palmed off on us (Hdt. V. 70; 
Ar. 20) seeks to substitute for this weighty reason of State a private intrigue between 
Isagoras and Cleomenes and a scandalous libel on Isagoras’ wife; (4) the contrary 
version itself becomes on inspection an indirect argument in its favour. 

For there can be little doubt that the explanation put forward by Aristotle of 
the eclipse of the democracy owes its origin and validity to the tradition, of which 
Herodotus is the chief sponsor, with regard to the internal history of Athens between 
the Tyranny and the repulse of Xerxes, and the most cursory examination shows that 
this tradition is saturated with the influence of the Alcmaeonidae, which repeatedly 
and shamelessly colours, conceals, or distorts the truth. Those unscrupulous 
opportunists had much to disavow and to redeem, but they had at their service, 
particularly during the plastic period of Pericles’ ascendancy, efficient agencies, 
literary as well as political, to shape their case, and they were fortunate in securing 
the advocacy of Herodotus, whose narrative of the rise of democratic Athens 
moulded the popular history® no less absolutely than Macaulay’s presentation has 
fashioned the current conceptions of the English revolution. Herodotus holds a brief 
for the Alcmaeonidae whenever their conduct is in question; consciously or not, he 
reflects their self-congratulation, their malice, their exculpations.£ In their 
vindication of their political record their relations with the Spartans and the 
Peisistratidae are the criterion of their loyalty to the democracy and to the national 
cause of Hellas, and the expulsion of Hippias brings them to a crucial test. Here 
the account given by Herodotus is significant both in its reticence and in its demonstra- 
tiveness. He is dumbly silent on the constitutional character of the government 

1 Hdt. VI. 66, V. 74, 90-1. I. 76, 144; Xen. Hell, III. iv. 2; Ar. Pol. 1296a. 
2 A short-lived alliance of course, for it must The treaties with Argos in 418 (Thuc. V. 77, 79) 
have been dissolved when Cleomenes was evicted and Athens in 404 (Ar. 34; Diod. XIV. 3; Xen. 
from the Acropolis and Cleisthenes put Athens Heli, II, iii. 25; cf. Thuc. VIII. 70, Xen, /.c, 45) 
under the protection of Persia. ‘H -yevouéun éri are the classic examples. 
Te Midw Evppaxla (Thuc. I. 102) is a later treaty, 5 It is enough to refer to Aristotle’s use of 
due perhaps to Miltiades. Herodotus. 
$ Thuc. VIII. 70, rq dxlorw Sjuw. Cf. Hdt. 6 Self-congratulation, V. 62, VI. 125, 131 (cf. 
III. 81, in the mouth of Megabyzus, «xairo Ar. 20. 4); malice, V. 70 (cf. Ar. 20. 1), against 
rupdvvou UBpw gev-yorvras Advdpas és Siyov dxodkdorov§ Isagoras; VII. 144, VIII. 5, 57-8, 109-10, 112 
bBpw receiv éort ovdauas dvacxeriv. against Themistocles; exculpations, V. 71 
4 Thuc. I, 19, ovx bworedeis Exovres Popov rods (Cyloneian executions), V. 73 (homage to the 


tuuudxous tryodvro, car’ ddkvyapxlavy 5¢ ogicw abrois Persian king), V. 97, VI. 21 (attitude to the 
pbvov émirndclws Saws wodktrevcove: Gepamedovres. Lonian revolt), VI. 121-3 (treachery at Marathon). 
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which succeeded the Tyranny, or drowns it in acclamations of the recovered freedom ; 
the crude antithesis of éAcv@epia and tvpavvis dulls the edge of inquiry ; he assumes, in 
spite of his testimonial to Peisistratus, that the rights of the people had perished at 
his usurpation and sprang to life again at the deposition of Hippias; the damaging 
admission is lightly passed over that between the exit of the oppressor and the entry 
of another pretender, Isagoras, from the Right wing there was an interval during 
which the Sjuos remained drwopévos; king Cleomenes and the Spartans are treated as 
the mere retinue of the exiles; they are dismissed when the negotiations for the 
surrender begin and are marched off the scene; the Alcmaeonidae get the whole 
glory of the ‘ liberation’.1 This superficial account with its paradoxical dénouement is 
already in bad company and excites distrust ; the facts are not in dispute, but their 
presentation betrays the prompting of the Alcmaeonidae, and Herodotus was as easily 
persuaded of a Tyrant’s unrighteousness as an Orangeman of a Popish plot. We 
cannot banish the thought that Cleisthenes, notwithstanding his services, never 
attained to the rank of a popular hero; the Athenian people never took him to its 
heart, but obstinately preferred to sing the praises of Harmodius and Aristogeiton. 
Had he a past to live down? is he not in danger of conviction of ‘ misprision of 
treason ’ for conspiracy with Cleomenes against the democracy ? and is not somebody 
trying to shift the guilt on to the Tyrants and Isagoras? Did the degradation of the 
Demos date from the establishment of the Tyranny or from its fall ? 

The arguments hitherto adduced, drawn from valid, but general, historical 
premises, make a prima facie case for inferring that the pre-Solonian constitution (or 
something like it) was restored at Athens with the Alcmaeonidae, but they do not 
amount to positive proof; the particular facts which, to my mind, conclusively confirm 
that inference will emerge in the following investigation. 

The rarpios roAureia was described by Aristotle in the lost early chapters of his 
Constitution of the Athenians, and the substance of his description has been preserved by 
lexicographers and scholiasts,? who quote portions of it in his own words. By his 
account it is a very remarkable constitution, designed on a scheme so artificial that 
one might almost be tempted to impute it to the theorists of the last decades of the 
fifth century and relegate it to the shelf whereon Draco’s reposes. The citizens are 
distributed into four Tribes corresponding to the four seasons of the year; the four 
Tribes are divided into twelve Phratries or Trittyes, three to each Tribe, correspond- 
ing to the twelve months; each Phratry consists of thirty yévy corresponding to the 
thirty days of the month or, in sum, to the 360 days of a year so reckoned ; and each 
yévos is composed of thirty heads of households (avépes), that is to say, comprises thirty 
families represented on the roll of citizens by their thirty headmen.? 

Aristotle asks us to accept this scheme as the ancestral constitution introduced 
at the coming of Ion, for in his retrospect of the successive constitutions of the 
Athenians (41. 2) he refers the institution of the four Tribes to Ion and his fellow 
civorxot, the Ionian immigrants who took possession of Attica in the reign of 
Erechtheus. Asa general statement this attribution is certainly right, for the four 
Tribes and the social organization that goes with them are indubitably Ionic,* but to 
apply it, as Aristotle appears to have done, to include the particular constitution 
described by him, is quite absurd. The scheme is thoroughly artificial ; the cadres of 
the constitution, the categories ¢vAai, dpatpia:, yévn, are natural enough, being 
normal forms of organization to be found or paralleled in many Greek and other 
societies, but it is obvious that this mathematical scheme could never have grown up 

1 The liberation is the Leit-motif all through. in his Berlin edition of Aristotle's Resp. Athen, 
Hdt. V. 55, 62, 65, 66, 78, 91, VI. 123. 3 Cf. Xen. Mem. III, vi. 14, quoted below, 
2 E.g. Lex. Dem. Patm, p. 152 (Sakkel.) s.v. _p. 92. 
yevvira; Schol, Plat. Phileb. 30d, Axioch. 371d; 4 Hdt. V. 66, 69; cf. Busolt, G.G.? p. 279, 
Suid. s.v.; Harpocr. s.v.; and other references, Bilabel, Jon. Kolon. p. 256, Hiller v. Gaertringen, 
Kenyon gives a useful conspectus of the passages Miletos in R.E. pp. 1589, 1595. 
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spontaneously, nor survived for more than a very few years unless administered by a 
government, such as Plato contemplated in his Republic, exercising control of the 
birth-rate and power to determine the status of every member of the community ; 
evidently the original organs of the State have been deliberately remodelled and 
reduced to a symmetrical pattern adjusted to a peculiar calendar. The constitution 
is far from primitive and must be the product of a comparatively late period; it is 
inspired by doctrinaire ideas and implies a highly developed political system; clearly 
the fundamental principle is equal rights for all the citizens and their rotation in 
office on a Council of State; in every year each Tribe is to have its season, each 
Phratry its month, each yéevos its day, and once in his life each paterfamilias is to have 
his own day, on which he might expect to become Chairman and President of the 
Republic; for I take the thirty yevvjra: to be evenly distributed over the thirty years, 
from his thirtieth to his sixtieth, during which the fully qualified citizen was enrolled 
on the catalogue of the hoplite army.’ 

Now this constitution, on internal evidence, cannot be earlier than the sixth 
century, nor, for historical reasons, can it have been enacted after 508, when 
Cleisthenes carried his great Reform Bill. I make bold to say that, unless it is a 
mere project or theoretical draft, a paper constitution, it must be ascribed to 
Cleisthenes himself, who must have introduced it, subject to Spartan sanction, after 
his reinstatement at Athens by Cleomenes. Several indications converge to this 
conclusion. (1) If lam right in explaining the thirty yevyjrac by the years of the 
Katadoyos tov ria mapexopevwv, the scheme implies the organization of a hoplite army 
on the new model inaugurated, as is generally held, by the Spartans about the 
beginning of the sixth century. The Athenians are not likely to have forestalled 
them, nor is there any trace of such organization in Solon’s measures, nor under the 
Tyrants, who preferred to rely on foreign auxiliaries, mostly cavalry. On the other 
hand one would naturally expect of Cleisthenes, acting under the direction of 
Cleomenes, a reconstruction which was at once military and political, and might see in 
the subsequent victories over the Boeotians and the Chalcidians, which Herodotus 
attributes entirely to the ‘liberation’, the fruits of hisformer work.? (2) The Council 
which the scheme postulates has no relation to the Areopagus, and there is no 
evidence of a second Council before Solon’s ;? Solon’s has been doubted or denied, 
but although its composition may be disputed its existence is attested by traces of 
Solon’s verses embedded in Plutarch’s account,* and the allusion goes to prove that 
Solon claimed it as an innovation. The Council of the scheme is therefore pre- 
sumably later than Solon’s reforms and, if the Tyrants made no change in Solon’s 
laws, later than the Tyranny. (3) The calendar of 360 days, which determines the 
construction of the scheme, may seem archaic, but is much more probably to be 
explained as an expedient to avoid the awkward problem of intercalation and 
absolve the Council from the anomalies of the lunar year and give, as far as possible, 
equal monthly prytanies to the Phratries. It agrees with neither the lunar nor the 
solar year, but it was the nearest compromise that the legislator could get, and he 
could dispose of the residual five or six days of the solar year by some such method 
as was employed in the Bouleutic calendar of the fifth century. In fact this calendar 
of the scheme may, with allowance for ‘its summary statement and the difference in 
the prytanies, be pronounced to be actually that Bouleutic calendar itself, which 
Meritt® has without hesitation credited to Cleisthenes. 


4 Kathleen Freeman, The Work and Life of 
Solon, p. 79; H. T. Wade-Gery, C.Q. XXVII, 
1933, P- 24- 

5 The Athenian Calendar, pp. 72, 123-4. 

Plutarch (Sol. 25), in a passage which defies 
rational analysis, gives us to understand that 


1 Cf.C.Q. XXXII, 1938, pp. 165-6. 

2 The reorganization of the Spartan military 
system had similar results (Hdt. I. 65-8), and the 
victories of the armies of the French Republic 
after the Revolution furnish a modern parallel. 
$ Plut. Sol. 19; Ar. 8. 4. 
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Traditional in form, undemocratic, with a franchise limited by a hoplite census, 
this constitution satisfied Spartan requirements. It is not a genuine restoration of 
such a polity as we can suppose to have existed before Solon, but a revised edition of 
it; the original institutions have been systematized, the aristocracy of the ancient 
time has been regimented, the tribal society has been organized (with, we may 
suspect, the incorporation of ambitious recruits from outside the ranks of the nobles) 
on the model of oligarchies of the newer type. But, however renovated and 
transmuted, it no doubt purported to be the old wdrpios roAcreia, and the ruling class 
claimed to be the lineal heirs of the Eupatridae who ‘ came over with the Conqueror ’; 
so that Herodotus (V. 69) can say, not far wrongly, that Cleisthenes, when after his 
conversion to democracy and triumphal recall he set aside the four Tribes, was 
showing his contempt for the Ionians. At all events Aristotle has accepted the 
reconstruction for what it professed to be and believed that it was veritably the 
ancestral constitution of the age of Ion, Presumably it was so described or so repre- 
sented by the authority from whom he derived it, or, having come upon some docu- 
ment or record of it without any indication of the date and circumstances of its enact- 
ment, he has misapplied it in the wrong historical context. 

But further, Aristotle has understood from the evidence before him that the 
constitution included the Plebeians, the Georgi and the Demiurgi, and, so far as he 
thought worth while to mention, no others, for he has ignored the very existence of 
Eupatridae. His statement has been a stumbling block to most students, especially 
to those who agree with me in holding that the Ionian immigrants formed the Order 
of the Eupatridae.4 Some critics (e.g. Philippi, Gilbert, Wilamowitz) have proposed 
to interpolate evrarpiéas xai (or the like) into the passages which tell us that 7d rA7jGos 
was distributed «eis yewpyods kai Snpsovpyovs and that it was these who were organized 
in the four Tribes and their subdivisions; but the unanimous consensus of the 
excerptors forbids this expedient, and the word 7A7Gos (in the sense of flebs) favours 
the limitation. A simple suggestion solves the difficulty: Aristotle has combined 
with the account of the Tribal constitution a record of a later admission of the 
Plebeians to that constitution, hitherto the heritage of the Eupatridae alone; his 
source, whether documentary or literary, had no need to expound the prerogative of 
the Eupatridae; that went without saying; and the Act which enfranchised the 
Plebeians would assume it as already implicit in the constitution and never mention 
the Eupatridae ; so Aristotle, we may suppose, unwarned of the tacit implication, 
omitted them, and assigned the constitution, inadvertently, I think, rather than in- 
tentionally, to the Georgi and the Demiurgi, the only beneficiaries expressly named, 

But the solution is incomplete, for what can have led Aristotle to link so closely 
together the admission of the Plebs to the Tribal system and this particular constitu- 
tion, which he placed at the very beginning of Attic history, long before the dawn of 
democracy, and must have recognized, if he had examined it with attention, to be 


calendar, slipped into an explanation of the 
lunar calendar generally attributed to Solon? 
His explanation is defective, but is better ap- 
plicable to the latter than to the former. 

1 Without denying of course that, just as there 
are Peers outside the Peerage of the Realm, so 
there may have been in Attica, even from the 
days of Ion, yév7 (e.g. the yévos of the Hesychidae) 
outside the ranks of the Eupatridae; priestly or 
princely kin of the pre-Ionian society may well 
have kept their coherence and their dignities 
outside the political system, and the word -yévos 
cannot, except in formal legal documents, be 
restricted to that system. 


Solon wished to rectify the inequality of the 
months, which was caused by the moon com- 
pleting its circuit half a day before the sun 
finished the 30th day of the month, so that the 
lunar calendar had to adopt in practice a system 
of alternate months of 29 and 30 days. No 
reason is suggested why Solon, who was reputed 
to be the author or patron of the Athenian lunar 
calendar (Diog. Laert. I. 59; cf. Hdt. I. 32, 
Aristoph. Nub. 626, Ar. 43. 2), wanted to make 
the months equal. Did Plutarch’s source ascribe 
to Solon the calendar of 360 days, which is 
more appropriate to Cleisthenes, and has Plu- 
tarch, misapprehending the reference to that 
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thoroughly oligarchic in character? His strange conjunction of the two enactments 
can hardly be explained except on the hypothesis that he found them already firmly 
connected in history, interrelated, one should demand, in time and in matter, standing 
in juxtaposition on the statute-book, or treated together by the authority whom he 
followed. Well, this condition is straightway fulfilled if the two enactments are 
attributed to Cleisthenes. The question, when the Plebeians were first admitted to 
the Tribes, has of course been much debated, but whatever may have been their 
Status during the Tyranny and under Solon’s constitution and even earlier, it is 
enough for the present purpose to note that, if it be granted that the wdrpuos roAuteia 
had been restored in its pristine exclusiveness on the fall of Hippias and the djpos 
was, as Herodotus says, drwopévos, then Cleisthenes, when he took the people into 
partnership, had, if not to admit them for the first time, at all events to readmit them ; 
he had in fact to reform, not Solon’s democratic constitution, but his own oligarchic 
reconstruction. 

Aristotle fully recognizes that the primary purpose of Cleisthenes in his reforms 
was to admit new citizens, and that these new citizens were 7d rA7nGos. This is the 
plain meaning of his phrases drodidos to TAHOE THv Toditeiav (20. I),' dvapetgac 
BovAdcpevos, Srws petdoywor wAciovs THs TOALTELas (21. 2), dvapioyerOat 7d TAROOS (21. 3)s 
. €£eA€yxXworv Tovs veoroXitas (21. 4). Most significant of all is the notice 
in the Politics (1275b) aAX’ tows éxeivo padrAov éxer aropiav, doo. peter yov, peTtaPoArs 
yevouevns, ToXiteias, olov 'AOnvnow éroinoe KAeurOevns peta tiv tupavvwy éxBoAjv: 
toAAovs yap éepvdérevoe E€vovs kai SovAovs.? The last words have, I believe, pre- 
served the opprobrious terms applied by the Eupatridae to the veoroAira: ; fevou are 
the dnprovpyot a population consisting partly of descendants of the pre-Hellenic 
natives of Attica, partly of settlers from abroad attracted by the development of 
trade and industry ; dovAo are the yewpyoi, the cultivators reduced to serfdom by the 
Ionians and emancipated by Solon. In these passages Aristotle is no doubt thinking 
of the later legislation of Cleisthenes, but his statements will obviously hold good of 
a measure passed by Cleisthenes when he first took the Sos into partnership. 

Moreover, hoodwinked by the misrepresentations of the Alcmaeonidae, neither 
Aristotle nor Herodotus has any'clear perception of such a measure, whereby 
Cleisthenes enfranchised the Plebs, before his expulsion by Cleomenes (as might be 
expected, it was erased from the tradition with the oligarchic constitution which 
provoked it, or was absorbed into Cleisthenes’ subsequent reforms) ; but both writers, 
while confusing the two democratic legislations, have preserved traces of the truth. 
Aristotle’s pera tiv tupdvvwv éxBoAnv is vague and indecisive, for it might refer to 
either occasion, but his drodidods to TANG THY ToActeiav, although it does not commit 
him to more than an offer by Cleisthenes, is coupled with rrdpevos rais éraipeiars 0 
Krcurbévns mpornydyero tov Sjpov. Herodotus*® places the later reforms, whereby 
Cleisthenes changed the number of the Tribes, at the earlier date. Aristotle’s date 
for these, éres reraprw peta tiv TYpdvyvwv KarddAvow, eri ‘loayopov apxovros, rules out 
Herodotus’ order of the events, but leaves his own drodidovs to 7AnGe THv mwodAcTeiav 
unexplained. He has, it appears, lost or mislaid two or three years between the end 
of the Tyranny and the battle of Marathon,‘ and his mistake may, I suggest, be due 


Lid 4 
tva 47) ee 


1 Cf. 4. 2, dwedidoro wey 7 mwodkireia Trois SAA mpogerapiferar. pera Se Terpagddrous édvTas ’AO7- 
wapexouévois, where the MS text can be read  vaiovs dexagidovs érolnce. 609, ws yap dh Tov ‘AO. 
dwedidoro just as well as dwedédoro and the im- Odfuow . . . mpoceOhjxaro, Tras gudds perwrduace 
perfect accords better with the imperfects which x«x.7.A. The parallel passage I. 65, ws yap éwerpé- 
follow. mevoe TAaXLOTA, peréoTnce TA Voupa WavTa... weTa 

2The MSS append the word weroixovs, and 6é ra és wédeuov txovra .. . Esrnce Avxoipyos, 
some scholars endeavour to give a meaning to shows that pera is not an adverb, but a preposi- 
Sovrovs perolkovs, but there can be little doubt tion to be added to émoince. 
that uerolxovs is an intrusive gloss on éévous. 4 22. 2, where he appears to put the Bouleutic 

3 V. 66, éscotmevos 5¢ & KrecoOévns tov Shuow oath and the election of the orpar7yol in the year 
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to his confusion of Cleisthenes’ enactments, and to his belief that his third was his 
first, last, and only, constitution and was promulgated almost immediately after the 
deposition of Hippias, 

At all events there is positive evidence to show that Cleisthenes not only offered, 
but actually carried through, the admission of the Plebeians to the constitution before 
his expulsion by Cleomenes, and that the constitution to which he admitted them 
was not his later constitution of the ten Tribes but the ancestral constitution as 
restored on the fall of the Tyrant. This evidence emerges from the countermove of 
Isagoras. 

We may be sure that from the beginning of his struggle with Cleisthenes epi 
Suvdpwos Isagoras made use of the curse under which the Alcmaeonidae had lain since the 
massacre of the Cyloneians, and with effect, for the rarpios woAiteia gave no advantage 
to the Alcmaeonidae above the other noble houses, many of whom had been at feud 
with them ever since and deeply resented the elevation of their accursed rivals. 
Isagoras was winning on the suffrages of the Eupatridae, but Cleisthenes, finding his 
position untenable between the disgruntled Patricians and the disfranchised Plebeians, 
made terms with the latter, gave them a share in the constitution, and on the new 
register ‘ was far superior to his antagonists’. Isagoras then appealed to Cleomenes. 
I have already rejected the insinuation that the Spartan king was guided by mere 
private intrigue with Isagoras and his wife—her honour may surely be vindicated 
against the imputations of the Alcmaeonidae and of those who write history on the 
principle of cherchez la femme ; I now refuse to believe that the irreligious Cleomenes 
was actuated by abhorrence of the accursed, whom he had so recently put into power ; 
clearly his motive was the need of enforcing the provision in the treaty which 
enjoined the ancestral constitution, But the version propagated by the Alcmae- 
onidae obviously could not allow that interpretation, and Isagoras had served their 
exculpation by furnishing a fine opportunity of throwing inquiry on to a false trail; 
the curse of Cylon has entirely diverted the attention of Herodotus from the real 
reason for Cleomenes’ intervention and his indiscriminate purge. He tells how 
Cleomenes demanded by an envoy or herald the expulsion of Cleisthenes and the 
accursed, and, although Cleisthenes withdrew from Athens, ovdév jocov raphy és Tas 
'A@jvas 6 KrXeopévyns od civ peydrdy yxepi, dmixdpevos 5 dynAaréee Ertaxdgia eriotia 
"AOnvaiwv, ta ot vréebero 6 ’Ioaydpyns. He is evidently shocked by the high-handed 
injustice which included the mass of the proscribed in the curse, and if he had been 
publishing his book today he might have printed ‘ dynAaréec’ in inverted commas, but 
he sees no further significance in the act. 

But even if we accept as simply as Herodotus the alleged extension of the curse to 
include the érraxdova erioria, is that the whole truth? What were they? Herodotus 
has a way of using his own (or his native Ionian?) political terminology for Attic 

official names (e.g. trepdxpior, I. 59, pUAapxor, V. 69, orpardpxys, VIII. 44) ;* I believe 
that ériorsa is his word for some term employed in Cleisthenes’ democratic enlarge- 
ment of the schematic rdrpios roduteia to denote a category, parallel to the yévy, which 
was to contain the Plebeian veoroAira:. Aristotle’s rendering (20. 3) is oixias; that is 
translation, not exegesis, but it reminds one of the AexeAewv ofkos in the ‘ Decree of 
the Demotionidae’.? The 700 are very plainly a round number for 720, the double 
of 360, the number of the yévy in the schematic constitution ; evidently the three Orders, 
Eupatridae, Georgi, and Demiurgi, were to be represented by equal numbers in the 


of Hermocreon, in the fifth year after Clei- 1 Cf. J. L. Myres, Cleisthenes in Herodotus in 
sthenes’ legislation, and in the twelfth before Mélanges Glotz, II. pp. 557-66. 

Marathon ; but (1) the year 504/3 is occupied by 2 1,.G. I1*. 1237; Ditt. Syli.3 921 ; Wilamowitz, 
Acestorides, and (2) it cannot be the twelfth Ar. u. Ath. II. p. 266; Kahrstedt, Staatsged. 
before Marathon, whether we place the battle in pp. 233-5. Cf. J.G. XII. v. 1. 540. 

490/89 or in 491/o. 
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revised scheme. This inference is certified by the total number of citizens given by 
Herodotus (V. 97) on the occasion of Aristagoras’ visit to Athens a few years later; 
the three myriads, 30,000, are a round number for 360 x 30 x 3 = 32,400; and the 
Same proportion is implied in the passage where Aristotle (24) reckons up the main- 
tenance provided by the imperial State organized by Aristeides for the whole Sipos, 
‘more than two myriads of men’, again a round number for the two Plebeian 
Orders, 21,600.! Cleisthenes’ scheme was ephemeral, but his arithmetic became 
canonical. 

It is an absurd proposition that Cleomenes ov civ peyddAn yxeupi expelled from 
Attica 20,000 Athenians, two-thirds of the citizens. How many Snpotixoi would 
have been left to besiege him and Isagoras on the Acropolis? I do not believe that 
the expulsion was physical, but that deletion from the roll of citizens has been 
misinterpreted in that sense. Aristotle (13. 5) records that the Athenians pera tiv 
Tupavvwy KardAvow eroinoav Sialnpicpdv, as ToAA@Y Kowwvotvrwv Tis moAtTEias ov 
mpoonkov. He adduces this evidence to confirm his statement that there joined 
Peisistratus’ faction o! re dgbypnpévor Ta xpéa Sia THY amropiav, Kai ot TH yéver pr) KaOapoi 
da tov PoBov+ and these classes are in fact the same as the dovAa (the serfs relieved 
by Solon of their ‘debts’ but destitute of capital to work their recovered land) and 
the evo: (the remnant of the dispossessed aboriginal population and the more recent 
immigrants who formed the industrial and commercial class), the Georgi and the 
Demiurgi, whom Cleisthenes admitted to the Tribes. The time of the disfranchise- 
ment, ‘after the dissolution of the Tyranny’, is as vague as that given in the Politics 
for the enfranchisement, but it must be put either at the fall of Hippias or at the 
purge carried out by Cleomenes. The haziness of Aristotle's notions on the course 
of events blots out any preference which his words might attach to the former 
alternative, whereas a comparison of the circumstances decisively favours the latter ; 
the warpros rodcteia was rebuilt on a site cleared to the ground; Cleomenes and 
Isagoras were evicting the riff-raff admitted by Cleisthenes to that house of privilege; 
the dvaynducpds applies obviously much better to this expulsion of intruders than to 
the exclusion of outsiders who, whatever their previous status, had never been 
citizens of the reconstructed State. I understand therefore that the banishment of 
he 700 érioria was no more than their expunction from the roll of citizens. 

It is plain that the schematic constitution and the enfranchisement of the Plebs 
were distinct enactments, for (1) the history of the revolution and the counter- 
revolution proves the separation ; (2) the scheme is designed for only one of the three 
Orders, one-third of the people, and for homogeneous peers, i.e. for the Eupatridae 
alone; had it been intended to include the Plebeians, it would have been differently 
drawn ; (3) it implies a hoplite census, which excludes the fourth réAos; (4) the 
Spartans would not have sanctioned too democratic a franchise. But what was the 
relation between the two measures? Did the Bill of Enfranchisement take the form 
of a fresh detailed constitution? or did it employ the method of reference, and by the 
enactment of one or two short clauses extend the existing statute to include the new 
citizens ? or did it contain modifications of the constitution and, while making only 
summary reference to most of its provisions, set forth these modifications at some 
length? Our further discussions will favour an answer in accordance with the third 
method. 

Certain phrases recurrent in the abridgments of Aristotle’s description of the 


1 Xenophon (Mem. III. vi. 14) represents neoteristically) and counts no citizens beyond 
Socrates as saying in an argument with Glaucon ‘the upper ten thousand’. The reactionaries of 
émel % pév modus éx wrecdvwr F uvplwy olkxicv ovvéo- 411 went farther and reduced the ‘ancestral’ 
tyxe. The statement does not apply to the number of 10,800 by half, to 5,400, a number 
Athens of his time, but Socrates in aristocratic universally rounded to ‘the 5,000’. 
company is no doubt talking archaistically (or 
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constitution might even suggest that the two measures were combined in one statute. 
The arithmetical rpirris side by side with the agnatic ¢parpia, and the repeated ex- 
planation, that the yevvjra: were not true blood-kin but owed their membership in 
their yévos to some statute or other,’ might be taken to imply that Plebeians were 
being incorporated with the Eupatridae. But the artificial construction must have 
involved drastic rearrangement of the natural groups within the privileged Order 
itself, and after eighty years of xaxovoyia the legislator had a much freer hand; the 
F.upatridae had to conform to the calendar and suffer redistribution, more here, less 
there, accretions or exclusions, as the scheme required. 

Problems concerning the number of the Councillors might raise a question 
whether the second statute did not make a change in the Council. The scheme 
postulates a Council of 360, but nowhere else do we find any trace of a Council of 
360; Solon, if Aristotle (8. 4, cf. 21. 3) and Plutarch (So/. 19) may be trusted, had 
instituted a Council of 400; the Theramenist reformers regarded 400 as xara ra 
ratpa (Ar. 31. 1), and a Council of 400 is ascribed to Draco.? Aristotle (21. 3) says 
definitely that Cleisthenes in 508 tiv BovAjy revtaxocious avti teTpakociwy Karécrncev, 
but this is not additional evidence, for he thinks that he was altering Solon’s Council. 
Accepting it as highly probable that the scheme provided a Council of 400, 100 from 
each Tribe, I solve the contradiction by supposing that the ‘ ordinary ’ members were 
360, but were supplemented by Executive officers, either those specified by Aristotle 
(7. 3) as magistrates under Solon’s constitution, or (as I am inclined to surmise) four 
seasonally rotary Tens of orparnyoi, such as the Theramenists seem to have intended 
in their ratpios roXiteia.2 But what is to be made of the statement of Herodotus 
(V. 72) that Cleomenes after expelling the accursed tried to dissolve the Council and 
replace it by 300 adherents of Isagoras?* ‘The natural inference would be (particu- 
larly from the words ras apyds) that the Council consisted of 300, and that Cleisthenes 
had in his second statute substituted for his former Council of 360+ 40, 100 from each 
Tribe, a Council of 300, presumably too from each Order; but I cannot believe 
that, when he was increasing the number of citizens, he diminished the number of the 
Councillors, and ignored in so important a point the Tribal organization which he 
was carefully observing in the number of new citizens admitted, nor that Isagoras 
proposed to ratify such a change. On the other hand it is a strained interpretation 
to call 300 a round number for 360. But there are so many other possibilities and 
doubtful factors in the problem that no certain solution can be reached. 

If we may assume that he avoided such a violent break with tradition, Cleisthenes 
had to meet a grave difficulty. His ‘ancestral’ constitution was designed for the 
Eupatridae only, but he was now trebling the number of the citizens; was he to 
treble also the Councillors and the magistrates? or was he to leave them unchanged ? 
The former course would have created a Council too large for the efficient transaction 
of business and perhaps too sharply divided into discordant sections, and would have 
put the Eupatridae in a permanent minority, which at this stage of his conversion to 


L voum rit éxovres cowwviay, I cannot accept the accursed, whatever be its date, has been 
voum Twi as equivalent to véuw tout court,in the contaminated with the proceedings taken against 
sense of ‘ conventionally ’. them by Isagoras has been widely accepted, and 

2 Ar. 4. 3, where I accept B. Lakon’s emenda- is supported by the demotikon attached to the 
tion. name of their accuser, Myron of Phlya. The 

3 Cf. C.Y. XXXII, 1938, pp. 162-3, 166. They demotikon does not prove that Cleisthenes had 
must, I think, have had some precedent in their already enacted his final constitution, for he may 
Cleisthenic model; and the way in which have used the demes in building his éwiorca, or it 
Aristotle (22. 2) first mentions rods orparyyods may have been, derived from the counter-pro- 
seems to imply that they already existed. ceedings which must have rescinded the verdict 

4 Are they to be identified with the 300 who after his return, but it is certainly more probable 
passed sentence on the accursed (Plut. So/.12; in the last decade of the sixth century than 
cf. Ar. 1)? The suggestion that the first trial of _ earlier. 
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democracy he probably did not intend, for it would go far beyond his concession to 
the dj0s of an equal share in power.! The second, which he must in fact have 
adopted, demanded another method of ‘ representation’ or of circulation of the apyai, 
for the old system of rotation could no longer be applied. Here was an urgent reason 
for introducing the method of rpoxpicis and KkAjpwors. It would solve the problem of 
the distribution of the ‘ places’ among the increased number of claimants, and would 
help to reconcile those of them (especially of the privileged Order) who were crowded 
out. Did Cleisthenes introduce xAjpwors éx mpoxpitwv on this occasion? and if so, 
was it his own expedient, or borrowed from Solon? Before the recovery of 
Aristotle’s Constitution of the Athentans the institution of sortition was very generally 
attributed to Cleisthenes. In that treatise (8. 1) Aristotle ascribes KAzjpwors éx 
mpoxpitwy to Solon, but in the Polstics (1273b-74a), which I regard as more authorita- 
tive for the opinions of the Master himself, he states that Solon made no change in 
the appointment of the officials by election.2 I need not go into the tangled 
arguments which surround these contradictions, for I have a bold suggestion to make 
which cuts the knot. 

Wilamowitz (Av. u. Ath. 1. p. 50), reviewing Aristotle’s chapters on Solon’s 
constitution, observes with his usual insight, ‘so hat Aristoteles nur schreiben kénnen, 
weil er eine darstellung zu grunde legte, die von Drakon nichts wusste (so wenig wie 
die plutarchische biographie Solons) und die altattische verfassung iiberhaupt erst 
unter Solon darstellte.... Aristoteles hat dieses material zum teil fiir seine 
schilderung der friiheren zeit verwandt’. I find this underlying material in that 
same record which, as inferred above, brought to Aristotle’s notice both Cleisthenes’ 
‘ancestral constitution ’ and the statute whereby he admitted the Plebeian Orders to 
that scheme. Aristotle, we have seen, made use of the former to describe the 
constitution introduced by Ion and his men; he has, I believe, made use of the latter 
for his account of Solon’s. 

Several considerations may render this audacious suggestion less incredible than 
it appears. 

(1) It would be strange that Aristotle should have appropriated the first part of 
this coherent material, and even a fact (the admission of the Georgi and Demiurgi) 
which must have originally been derived from the second, but have made no further 
use of the second part; one might expect to find the rest, dislocated but preserved, 
somewhere in his treatise. 

(2) Aristotle was quite unaware of any legislation by Cleisthenes except his last 
Reform Bill; if he came upon constitutional statutes recorded without express dates 
but assigned to the period before 508, he could only refer them to an earlier lawgiver, 
to Solon for choice, or a still earlier. 

(3) His account of Solon’s institutions is studded with back references to those 
which preceded Solon’s, and these references strike the reader as uncalled for in the 
context. ‘ Draco’s’ constitution might, if the reference to it stood alone, justify the 
kabarep Sujppynto Kat mporepov (7. 3) said of Solon’s distribution of the body politic into 
the réAn; but what can have provoked ¢vAai & jjoav 5 xabarep rpdrepov (8. 3)? If 
the four Tribes had persisted intact ever since the age of Ion, why insist upon their 
retention? why mention them? What are we to make of the pluperfect tenses 
applied to the tpirtves and vavxpapia: (8. 3)? What purpose is served by repeating 
(8. 4) the details already given (3. 6) about the vouodvAaxia of the Areopagus, when 
that Council continues dorep trjpyev Kal mpdrepov éerioxoros otaa THs ToAtTeias ? and 


1 Ipoceracpifera: tov Sjuov. I surmise thathe Georgi, and two Demiurgi (cf. Cavaignac, Rev. 
adopted the principle applied, if we can trust Phil. XLVIII, 1924, ii. pp. 144-8); but this con- 
Aristotle (13. 2), in the election of the ten  jecture belongs to another inquiry. 

Archons to succeed Damasias, and that in every 2I am not convinced that in the context 
ten mpéxpiro five were to be Eupatridae, three _aipeacs will be satisfied by rpéxpiocs. 
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does not rd yap apyaiov (8. 2) sound too strong for the interval between Solon and the 
time when the Areopagus assigned the dpxai? On the contrary these references 
would be pertinent and in their natural place in an Act which supplemented or 
amended a statute recently passed to reinstate the rdrpios rodrreia, or in a précis of 
such correlated legislation. 

(4) A comparison of Plutarch’s Life of Solon with the correspondent section of 
Aristotle’s Constitution of the Athenians shows that in the main both are drawn from 
the same original source, but that Plutarch’s version is independent of Aristotle’s.* 
Now, Plutarch recognizes in general the same features in Solon’s constitution as 
Aristotle, although he does not insist upon the prior existence of any of them, except 
that of the Areopagus, which he demonstrates by a quite independent argument ; 
but he omits several: the ¢vAai (but for a casual reference in connection with the 
Council), the tpirrves and vav«papia:, the distribution of the dpxai to the reAn, and the 
kAnpwows €k mpoxpirwv. Has Plutarch or Aristotle rendered more faithfully their 
common source’s data? If Plutarch, has Aristotle inserted matter derived from 
another source? from (let me say) the record of Cleisthenes’ short-lived legislation ? 
If Aristotle, has some authority (Androtion ?) intermediate between Plutarch and the 
original (for we cannot attribute so much to Plutarch himself) deliberately omitted 
these items because he saw that they were never meant to be attributed to Solon? 
A complete answer, if attainable, might be valuable for a criticism of the evidence on 
Solon’s reform, but I am here concerned less with Solon than with Cleisthenes, and 
I concentrate upon one point only. I can think of other reasons why Plutarch 
might have omitted the other items, but not for his omission of the xAjpwors éx 
mpoxpitwv ; and, whichever of the two alternative hypotheses be preferred, the case 
for ascribing that device to Solon becomes weaker, and its ascription to Cleisthenes 
more probable. 

(5) I submit that, rightly interpreted, Aristotle’s account implies that ‘Solon’s’ 
kArjjpwous €k mpoxpitwv presupposes the schematic constitution of Cleisthenes. He 
says of it (8. 1) tas 8 dpyas éroinoe kAnpwrds €x mpoxpitwv, ods ExdoTn TpoKpivere TOV 
dvriav. mpovkpiev & eis Tots évvéa apyovtas Exdorn Sexa, kai to’Twy éxAxnpovy* dOev Ere 
dvapéever tais puAais 7d Séxa KAnpovv Exaorny, eit’ Ex TovTwv Kvapeveav. But from a later 
notice (22. 5) we learn that the Athenians, eri TeAeoivov dpyxovros, éxvdpevoay Tovs 
évvéa Gpxovras Kata pudas éx Tov mpokpiOevtwv vrd Tav Snpotav TevTaxogiwv.? Kenyon 
very justly felt that a reduction of the zpdxpiroe from 500 in the year 487 to 100 in 
the fourth century was extremely improbable, and he proposed to substitute 100 for 
500 in c. 22; but it is the other number, the 100 inferred from Aristotle’s words in 
c. 8, that creates the difficulty. The number of 500 mpoxpito, whatever may have 
been its vatson d’étre early in the fifth century, could no longer satisfy democratic 
principles after the admission of (in practice) the whole of the people to the Archon- 
ship (Ar. 7. 4), because the rotation of 500 nominations among 30,000 citizens would 
require 60 years instead of 30. In the parallel case of the 500 places on the Council 
the difficulty was solved by allowing every citizen to claim two nominations in the 
30 years of his civic life; but that resource involved as a consequence the allowance 
of two turns of office on the Council, if the lot so fell (BovAetoa: Sis, Ar. 62. 3, cf. 
31. 3), and the Archonship could not be held twice. The remedy was simple, to 
raise the number of mpoxpiro: from 500 to 1,000; and this is, I argue, the number in 
Aristotle’s mind in c. 8; he has, to be sure, written loosely or copied his source care- 


stituted xAjpwois éx mpoxpirwy in his first demo- 
cratic statute, but dropped it in his second; 
Aristotle referred the first to Solon, and the 
promulgation of the second to the date of the 
deposition of Hippias. 


1 Wilamowitz, Ar. uw. Ath. I. pp. 299-303; 
Adcock, Kio. XII, 1912, pp, 1-16; Ledl, Stud, z. 
alt, ath, Verfass. pp. 14-17. 

2 The continuation, rére pera rihv rvpavvléa 
mparov: oi 5¢ rpdérepa mavres Foay aiperol, does not 
affect my arguments. Cleisthenes, I hold, in- 
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lessly, but he means that each of the ten Tribes presented ten candidates for each of 
the ten places (the nine Archons’ and their Secretary’s). This solution will apply to 
the ‘Solonian’ procedure; each of the four Tribes zpovxpivev ten candidates for each 
of the nine Archonships, that is to say, 90 for the whole college; and go x 4 = 360, the 
number of the yévy (and the Council) in Cleisthenes’ scheme. The orthodox inter- 
pretation, that each Tribe presented ten candidates for the whole college, here fails 
again, for 40 mpdxpirot are incommensurate with the nine places to be filled. 

(6) KAjpwors ex mpoxpitwv can hardly have been a single separate measure, or 
have been picked out for sole mention from the wider constitutional system to which 
it would naturally belong. If Aristotle has transferred it from Cleisthenes to Solon, 
we may be sure that he transferred with it the context in which he found it. And if 
he ascribed to Solon the whole of Cleisthenes’ schematic warpios roXureia, modified 
only by his concessions to the djpos, we can well understand why he regarded Solon’s 
constitution as much less democratic and more ancestral than Cleisthenes’ later con- 
stitution of the year 508. 

To sum up, I conclude from the foregoing series of arguments that Cleisthenes, 
who clearly had a genius for the task, produced no less than three successive 
constitutions. First, under Spartan auspices he resuscitated the ancestral constitu- 
tion and re-established it in a new schematic form. If we knew more of Solon’s 
work, and Peisistratus’, we should understand Cleisthenes’ better, but I suspect that 
the Tribal State was virtually dead when he took it in hand. Second, unable to 
maintain his ascendancy against his Patrician rivals and the discarded Plebeians, he 
went shares with the latter and admitted them to the Tribal system and his new 
reconstruction of the rdrpios woAireia. It was a revolutionary measure and a breach 
of Cleomenes’ terms. Isagoras could invoke, to rescind it, not only religious sanctions 
(more than the curse alone) in defence of traditional privilege, but also the outraged 
Spartans in vindication of their treaty. Third, recalled by the uprising of his 
adherents, Cleisthenes carried his definitive Reform Bill, which disestablished the 
ancestral constitution and consummated the democracy. Evidently he had learnt by 
experience, for he no longer attempted to force the veoroAirax into the old Tribal 
system, but enrolled them in a new organization which imitated, but politically 
superseded, that ancient model. 

When Cleitophon referred the Commissioners to ‘the ancestral laws which 
Cleisthenes enacted when he was instituting the democracy ’, to which of the three 


statutes did he refer them? Assuredly not to the third, which was obviously the 


death-warrant of the mdrpios woditeia and can hardly pretend to represent even 
Cimon’s ideal, when he wished to revive tiv eri KAecrOevovs apurroxpariav (Plut. Cim. 
15). The first offered, intact, the scheme devised by Cleisthenes for the ancestral! 
constitution, and I have indicated elsewhere’ how closely the reactionaries copied it 
in 411 and 404. But this first edition was, if not ‘a pattern in heaven’, impracticable 
in many points a century after its enactment, and Cleitophon has precisely defined 
his meaning by the words dre xaBiorn thv Snpoxpariav, which clearly betoken the 
second statute. Moreover the legislators of 411 and 404 make use of mpdxpiois and 
of xAjpwors in their laws, and probably of xAnjpwors éx mpoxpitwv, at least in the 
process of their enactment (Ar. 30.-2, 3, 4, 5, 31. I, 35. 1). But after all, the second 
statute was only a modification of the first, and was passed within a couple of years 
of it. It no doubt re-enacted most of the provisions of the first, probably by the 
method of reference ; and the general public, we may assume, was no more careful 
than Herodotus and Aristotle (and Thucydides, VIII. 68) in distinguishing between 
the end of the Tyranny and the beginning of the established democracy. So Cleito- 
phon probably intended that the Commissioners should consult both the first and the 


1 The Constitution of Dracontides, C.Q. XXXII, 1938, pp. 153-166. 
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second statute, and perhaps he took an ironical pleasure in the popular formula 
wherewith he dated them. 

I do not claim that my thesis is demonstrated by direct evidence, chapter and 
verse—that cannot be expected when one undertakes to controvert the accounts 
given by our main historical authorities, but I think that I have made a strong 
case for Cleitophon against Aristotle’s censure. Cleitophon indeed, if I am 
right about Aristotle’s mistakes, might retort upon him in his own words, as ov 
Snpotixyy GAAd waparAnciav otcav thy KXewOévovs roditeiav tH ZoAwvos, simply by 
transposing the names. 

J. A. R. Munro, 


LINCOLN COLLEGE, OxForD. 











A PRELIMINARY SKELETON LIST OF THE 
MANUSCRIPTS OF EURIPIDES. 


THE vast majority of the extant mss of Euripides consists of ‘ Byzantine’ mss 
of the ‘ school triad’, Hec., Ov., Phoen. The value of this mass of material for textual 
criticism is problematical: it has been declared to be mi by numerous modern 
scholars, and this is no doubt a natural reaction against the excessive importance 
attached to certain of the ‘ Byzantine’ mss by the scholars of the earlier part of last 
century, men like Porson and Dindorf, who, however, did not collate their mss with 
a view to such things as Lestfehler. In fact, until our knowledge of this class of mss 
is far more thorough than it is at present, it would be premature to pass judgement 
on it as a whole. 

It is known that some mss of Euripides existed in the fifteenth century (e.g. in 
Filelfo’s library)? which have since been lost. Perhaps the same may be said of the 
codex Orsini gr. 292 and of the mss alleged to have been used by Stephanus.’ It is 
to be hoped that these may all turn up again; but even if they do not, it is quite 
possible that some of the ‘ Byzantines’ were copied from them or from other lost mss 
and might help us towards a reconstruction. 

These ‘ Byzantine’ mss are not all alike by any means, and the words ‘ recen- 
tiores codici’ used in, say, Wecklein’s critical apparatus should be quoted with 
reserve in this respect.‘ 

Though commonly called ‘ Byzantine’, from the probability that the selection of 
the ‘ school triad’ was the work of a Byzantine scholar of the late xiiith or early 
xivth century, many mss of this class date from the late xvth and early xvith 
centuries, and so some are Italian and some no doubt Cretan in origin. There were 
mss of Euripides in Crete in the early xvith century, apparently of sufficient import- 
ance to enable Arsenius to mention them in the same breath as those in Florence 
and Venice.°® 

In C.Q. xxxil, p. 200 it was stated that an attempt was being made to compile a 
reasonably complete list of ‘ Byzantine’ mss of Euripides. It has since seemed 
more logical to include all Euripidean mss in the list, whether ‘ Byzantine’ or not, 
and the first step towards such a list appears below. This is merely a skeleton list 
because its purpose is not to give a description of each ms but only to register its 
existence and its whereabouts and to facilitate future reference. It is published in 
the hope that additions and corrections will be forthcoming. There must be a con- 
siderable number of Euripidean mss in public (and perhaps especially in private) 
libraries which are not on this list: some that are on the list are no doubt wrongly 
or incompletely noted. Any amplifications or corrections will be most gratefully 
acknowledged. Additions to the list should include, where possible, a summary 
description of the ms, as these are being recorded on the card-index from which it is 


1 Cp, A. Calderini, ‘Intorno alla Biblioteca e Thucydides’, inC.Q. xxxii, p. 108, and C. Galla- 


alla cultura di Filelfo’, in Studj It., I, p. 309. votti, ‘I codici planudei di Teocrito’, in Studj It., 
2 P. de Nolhac, La Bibliothéque de F. Orsini, 1934, p. 289 ff. 
p. 121. 6 Cp. his prefatory letter to the ed. pr. of the 


3 For information concerning the ms used by Scholia to Euripides (1534): ra eis éwra rpayw- 
Isaac Voss (No. 52 in the list given below) cp. las rod Evpirldov oropddny eipioxdyeva oxddua, & 
R. Prinz in Jahrb. Cl. Phil. (1869), p. 761 ff. djvye ola ris wédooa évifay’ als dvérvxov BiBras Taw 
* Cp. C.Q. xxxii, p. 2co, note 1. wahaav, év re Mivwos wore xal ‘Padaudvvos, 
5 Cp. J. Enoch Powell, ‘The Cretan MSS of ’Everinoi re wav Pdwperrig. 
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From such a catalogue the 


work of collating the new material and recollating the old! could be apportioned. 


Cambridge University Library. 


I. 


Mm. 1. 11 


Hec. Or. Phoen. 
2. Nn. 3.13 Hec. Or. Hec. (715-end) (<2) 
3. Nn. 3.14 Hec. Or. (called El.) Phoen. 

Ibid. Hec. Or. 


(x2) 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Corpus Chnstt College, Cambridge. 
4. No. 403 Hec. Or. (called El.) Phoen. 


Bodletan Library, Oxford. 


6. 
%. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
II. 
33. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


Bunitish 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


. Barocc. 34 


Barocc. 37 


Phoen. 


Hec, (xv?) 


Barocc. 37, 3 Phoen. 


Barocc. 
Barocc. 


(xv) 


(‘ recens’) 


(xiv) 


(+2) 


Hec. Or. Phoen. 


(x#v) 


(x0) 


74 Schol. to Hec. Or. Phoen. (to v. 1569) (?) 
120 Hec. Or. (called El.) Phoen. 
Canon, 86 (5) Hec. Or. 
D’Or. 16950, 72 (Auct. X. 1. 3. 13) Hec. Or. 
D’Or. 16951, 73 (Auct. X. 1. 3.14) Hec. Or. 
Laud. 54 (1) Hec. (to v. 284) Or. (165-end) Phoen. 
Misc. 99 (Auct. F. 3. 25) 


(xtv or xv) 


(anno 1441) 
(xiv) 
(xv) 


(x2v) 


Misc. 100 (Auct. F. 41.) Hec. Or. Phoen. (to v. 1756) (x2) 
Misc. 248 (Auct. T. 4.10) Hipp. Hec. Or. Phoen. (to v. 425) (xv or later) 


Misc. 249 (Auct. T. 4. 11) 


Museum Library, London. 


Add. 10057 


Hec. Or. 


(xtv-xv2) 


Arundel 522 Hec. Or. Phoen. 


Hec. Or. 


(anno 1489) 


Arundel 540 Hec. Or. (called El.) Phoen. (called Oid.) (xv) 


Harl. 5724 
Harl. 5725 


Harl. 5743 
Harl. 6300 


Sloane 1774 Hipp. 
Hec. Or. Phoen. 


Sloane 4952 


Hec. (xv) 
Hec. Or. 


(xv) 
Alc, (1029-end) Rhes. Tro. 
Hec. Or. Phoen. 


(xvt) 


Library of the Royal Sectety, London. 


27. No.7 Hec. Or. Phoen. 


(?) 


28. No. 24 Hec. Or. Phoen. (?) 
Private Library at Old Malthouse, Ashford Hill, nr. Newbury. 


29. unnumb. Hec. Or. 


(xv) 


(xvt) 


(xv8) 


ITALY. 


Biblioteca Medicea Lauvenziana, Flovence. 


30. pl. 7,15 Sententiae ex Eur. 


31. pl. 31,1 Rhes. Iph. T. Iph. Aul. Bacch. (called Pentheus) Suppl. Cycl. 


(x1) 


Heracl. Herc. F. Hel. Ion. EI. 


(xv) 


(xv?) 


1 Cp. C.Q. xxxii, p. 199, notes 1 and 2. 


MIOM £A 
* $5.344 aB 





52. 


Biblioteca Riccardiana, Florence. 


. pl. 31, 5 
. pl. 31,6 Hec. Or. Phoen. 
. pl. 31,9 Hec. Or. Phoen. 
. pl. 31, Io 
. pl. 31, 15 
» Pe 38, 89 
. pl. 31, 18 
. pl. 31, 21 
. pl. 31, 25 
- pl. 31, 34 


Phoen. 
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(xv) 
(xv) 





Hec. Or. Med. Phoen. Alc. Andr. Hipp. Rhes. (end missing) (xiv) 
Hipp. Med. Alc. Andr. (x1v) 


Hec. Or. 


(anno 1431) 
Hec. Or. (1-1666) Phoen. (460-end) (xv) 
Hec. Or. Phoen. 
Hec. Or. 
Hec. Or. Phoen. 
. pl. 32,2 Suppl. Bacch. (called Pentheus, 1-754) Cycl. Heracl. Herc. F. Hel. 


(xv) 
(+v) 


Rhes, Ion, Iph, T. Iph. Aul. Hipp. (called Phaedra) Med. Alc. Andr. EI. 
Hec. Or. (called El.) Phoen. (11) 


. pl. 32, 21 
. pl. 32, 33 Hec. Or. Phoen. 
. pl. g1,6 Schol. to Hipp. Alc. Med. Andr. 
. Conv. Soppr. 11 (A.F. 2886) 
. Conv. Soppr. 66 (A.F. 2715) Hec. Or. (1-168r) 

. Conv. Soppr. 71 (A.F. 2817) Hec. Or. Phoen. (1-1687) (x#v) 
. Conv. Soppr. 98 (A.F. 2872) Hec. Or. Phoen. 
. Conv. Soppr. 164. Scholia to Hec. 
. Conv. Soppr. 172 (A.F. 2664) Heracl. (1003-end )Herc. F. Hel. El. Hec. 


Hec. 


Or. Phoen. 


(xsv) 


Hec. Or. Phoen. 


Alc. Andr. Hipp. Rhes. (1-608) (xv?) 


(xv) 


Conv. Soppr. 226 (N,San Marco) Hec. Or. (hyp. only) Med. (1-262) Phoen. 


53- Ricc. 32 (K. II. 19) Iph. T. Hipp. Ion (1-968) Phoen. (193-end) (xv#) 
54- Ricc. 61 


Phoen. 
55- Rice. 77 (K. II. 21) El. 


(xv-xv1) 


56. Ricc. 78 Hec. (fragm.) (xv) 


Biblioteca dt San Marco, Venice. 


57° 
58. 
59- 
60. 
61. 
62. 


Biblioteca A mbrosiana, Milan. 


69 


7I 
72 


73. No. 557 (N. 161. sup.) Or. 





No. 468 
No. 469 
No. 470 
No. 471 
No. 507 
No. 515 
. No. 614 


. No. 620 


. SS. Giov. & Paolo 36 Hec. Or. Med. Andr. 


Hec 
Hec 
Hec 
Hec 


. Med. (1-42) (xi#2 or xiv) 


(anno 1413) 


. Andr. Hipp. Med. 
. Andr. Hipp. (1-1234) («2 or x#2) 


Sententiae ex Hec. Or. Phoen. Hipp. Med. Andr. Alc. Rhes. (v##) 


Hec. Or. Phoen. 
Hec. Or. 


(xiv) 


Hipp. (beginning missing) (v) 
. SS. Giov. & Paolo 35 Hec. Or. (xis) 


. SS. Giov. & Paolo 37 (IX, 10) Hec. Or. Phoen. Hipp. Med. Alc. Andr. (xt) 


. Nanianus 283 Hec. Or. 


. No. 30 (A. 104. sup.) Hec. Or. Phoen. 
70. C. 44. sup. (olim V. 384) Hec. Or. Phoen. 
- No. 345 (F. 74. sup.) (olim T. 294) Hec. Or. Phoen. (1-710) 


(xv) 


(anno 1423) 


(xsv) 


. No. ro1g (F. 205/1. inf.) Rhes. (856-884) Andr. (I-I02) (x##-xs0) 


(anno. 1571) 
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77° 
78. 


79- 
So. 


Bibliot 


81. 
82. 
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84. 
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85. 
Bubliote 
86. 


Biblsote 
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88. 
89. 

Bibliote 
go. 
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Biblioth 
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99- 
100. 
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Biblioteca Nazionale, Naples. 
74. II. F. g (Borb. 165) Hec. Or. Phoen. Tro. (xiv-xv) 
75. II. F. 37 (Borb. 194) Hec. Or. Phoen. (xv) 
g) (x10) 76. II. F. 38 (Borb. 195) Hec. Or, Phoen. (xv) 
77. II. F. 39 (Borb. 196) Hec. Or. (xv) 
78. II. F. 40 (Borb. 197) Hec. Or. Phoen. (xv) 
79. II. F. 41 (Borb. 198) Hec. Or. Andr. (xv) Hipp. Phoen. (#v1) 
80. II. F. 42 (Borb. 199) Hec. Or. Phoen. (%iv-xv) 


Biblioteca Universitaria, Bologna. 
F. Hel. 81. No. 8 (x. 1766) Hec.Iph. Aul. (xv?) 
indr. El. 82. No. 2612 (olim 109) Hec. (xv) 


Biblioteca Governativa, Cremona. 
83. No. 130 Hec. Or. Phoen. (xiv-xv) 


Biblioteca Marucelliana, Flovence. 
84. Gr. A. Iog Hipp. (1-57) 


Biblsoteca Governativa, Lucca. 
85. No. 1424 (Cod. Lucch. 136) Hee. Or. (called El.) (x) 


El. Hec. Biblioteca ed Archivio Gonzaga, Mantua. 
86. A. III. 20 Hec. Or. Phoen. (anno 1496) 


Biblioteca Estense, Modena. 
87. No. g2 (iii. C. 13) Schol. to Hec. Or. Phoen. (xv or %v#) 
88. No. 93 (iii. C. 14) Schol. to Hec. Or. Phoen. (xv) 
89. No. gg (iii. C. 20) Hec. Or. Phoen. (1-1755) (xsv-xv) 


) Phoen. 


(xv'4) 
Biblioteca del Marchese Camport, Modena. 
go. No. 71473 ‘ Euripidis Tragoediae’ (xv) 


Biblioteca Universitaria, Padua, 


| oI. 4. Sem. 138 Hec. Or. (xiv) 


Biblioteca Palatina, F ondo Paymense, Payma. 
92. HH. IX. 23 Hec. Or. Phoen. (%v) 


Biblioteca Comunale, Perugia. 


as. (xii 93. G. 84 (20 vel 495) Hec. Or. (called El.) Phoen, (anno 1474) 


Biblioteca Nazionale, Turin. 


94. No. 112 (C. V. 3) Andr. (%v2) 
95. No. 228 (B. VI. 7 Dind., B. VI. 13 Schw.) Or. Phoen. (xv) 


idr. (x0) Biblioteca comunale Bertoliana, Vicenza. 
96. No. 330 (3. 8. 18) Hec. (xv) 


FRANCE. 
Bibliotheque Nattonale, Paris. 
97. Gr. 1087 Or. (fragm.) (xiv) 
} 98. Gr. 2077. Hec. Or. (xv) 
99. Gr. 2598 Hec. Or. (anno 1467) 
100. Gr. 2648 Hec. (xv) 








Iof. 
102. 


103. 
To4. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
Tog. 
110. 
III. 
112. 
II3. 
II4. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
Ir8. 
11Q. 
120. 
12I. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 


127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135- 
1 36. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
I4I. 
142. 
143- 
144. 
145- 


146. 


147. 
148. 


Gr. 2712 Hec. Or. Phoen. Andr. Med. Hipp. 
Gr. 2713 
I271) (xt) 
Gr. 2714 Herc. F. El. Or. (xv#) 
Gr. 2755 Hec. (xv) 
Gr. 2794 Or. (beginning and end missing) (%#v) 
Gr. 2795 Hec. Or. Phoen. (xv) 
Gr. 2797 Phoen. (xv) 
Gr. 2800 Hec. Or. Phoen. (xv-xv) 
Gr. 280r1 Hec. Or.-Phoen. (xv) 
Gr. 2802 Hec. Or. Phoen. (xiv-xv) 
Gr. 2803 Hec. Or. Phoen. (xv) 
Gr. 2804 Hec. (166-end) Or. Phoen. (xv) 
Gr. 2805 Hec. Or. Phoen. (xv) 
Gr. 2806 Hec. Or. Phoen. (hyp. only) (xv) 
Gr. 2807. Hec. Or. (xv-xvt1) 
Gr. 2808 Hec. Or. (%v-xv12) 
Gr. 2809 Hec. Or. (Xv) 
Gr. 2810 Hec. Or. (anno 1509) 
Gr. 2811 Hec. Or. (xv1) 
Gr. 2812 Hec. Or. Phoen. (xv) 
Gr. 2812A Or. (xvi) | 
Gr. 2813 Hec. (xv1) 
Gr. 2814 Hec. (vs) 
Gr. 2815 Hec. Or. Phoen. (hyp. only) (xv) 
Gr. 2816 Med. (xv?) 
Gr. 2817 
(called Pentheus, end missing) (vs) 
Gr. 2818 
Gr. 2819 Scholia to Hec. Or. Phoen. (xv) 
Gr. 2820 Hec. Or. (xiv) 
Gr. 2823 Hec. Or. (xv?) 
Gr. 2828 Hec. (xv) 
Gr. 2887 Cycl. Heracl. Herc. F. Hel. Rhes. lon, Iph. T. Iph. Aul. 
Gr. 2888 
Gr. 2902 Hec. (xv-xv1) 
Gr. 3026 Hec. (part only) (xv) 
Coisl. 169 Hec. Or. Phoen. (xtv-xv) 
Suppl. Gr. 72 Med. (xviit) 
Suppl. Gr.97 Hec. Or. (xv?) 
Suppl. Gr. 353 Phoen. (xviiz) 
Suppl. Gr. 375 Andr. Med. (xvsit) 
Suppl. Gr. 376 Ion, Rhes. (xvs12) 
Suppl. Gr. 377. Hec. Hipp. (xviit) 
Suppl. Gr. 378 Phoen. (xvi) 
Suppl: Gr. 379 Or. (xvi11) 
Suppl. Gr. 390 
Pentheus) (*vziz) 
Suppl. Gr. 393 
1080) (xv) 
Suppl. Gr. 684 Hec. (xv) 
Suppl. Gr. 762 Hec. (xvi) 


Hec. Or. Phoen. Hipp. Med. Alc. Andr. (1-956, 1211-1235, I250- 


Suppl. Cycl. Heracl. Herc. F. Rhes. Ion, Iph. T. Iph. Aul. Bacch. 


Hipp. Med. Andr. Alc. and Scholia to Hec. Or. Phoen. Hipp. (xv) 


Hipp. Med. Alc. Andr. El. Hec. Or. Phoen. (end missing) (x) 


Med. Hec. Or. Andr. Suppl. Iph. Aul. Rhes. Bacch. (called 
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(x69) 


Hec. (784-1297) Or. (1-772 and 905-1053) Phoen. (923- 


ex library of the Jesuit College at Agen, I, 164 Hec. (1035-1050 missing) (¥v#) 
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Bibliotheque de Ste. Genevieve, Paris. 
150. No. 3400 (olim B. 1 et T.2) Hec. Or. (xiv) 


Humanistic Library of the town of Selestat, Selestat. 
151. ex library of Beatus Rhenanus. Hec. (?) 


Bibliotheque de la Ville de Reims, Reims. 


152. No. 79 (ex Abbaye de St. Remi, J. 733/732) Hec. (beginning missing) Or. 
Phoen. (273-807 added in xvth cent.) (xz##-xv) 


Biblioteca Vaticana. 


50 (olim 66) Hec. Or. Phoen. (x#v) 

51 (olim 67) Hec. Or. Phoen. (x:v) 

52 (olim 63) Hec. Or. Phoen. (anno 1415) 

53 (olim 76) Hec. (247-1249 missing) Or. (xv) 
54 (olim 65) Hec. Or. (xv) 

55 (olim 64) Hec. Or. (called El. at end) (xv) 
56 (olim 761) Hec. Or. Phoen. (x1v- “2v) 

896 Hec. Or. Phoen. (%#v) 

909 Hec. Or. Phoen. Med. Hipp. Alc. Andr. Tro. Rhes. (x##8) 
g10 Hipp. Med. (1-1017) (?) 

1135 Hec. Or. Phoen. (x#v) 

1332 Phoen. (10o1-end) (x#v) 


153: 
154. 
155- 
156. 
157- 
158. 
159. 
160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 
I7I. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 
176. 
177. 
178. 


179. 
180. 


181. 
182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 


Vat. 
Vat. 
Vat. 
Vat. 


Vat. 
Vat. 


Vat. 
Vat. 
Vat. 
Vat. 
Vat. 
Vat. 
Vat. 
Vat. 
Vat. 
Vat. 
Pal. 
Pal. 
Pal. 
Pal. 
Pal. 
Pal. 
Pal. 
Pal. 
Pal. 
Pal. 


1345 


VATICAN CITY. 


Scholia to Hec. Or. Phoen. (xiv) 


1363 (olim Orsini gr. 66) ‘Euripide’ (?) 


1421 


Hipp. Med. (1-748) (?) 


2241 (Column. 80) Hec. Or. Phoen. (xv) 


Gr. 18 Hec. (1-274) (xv2) 

Gr. 42 Hec. Or. Phoen. (xiv) 

Gr.g8 Med. Hec. Or. Phoen. Hipp. Alc. Andr. Tro. Rhes. (?) 
Gr. 114 Hec. Or. Phoen. (xiv) 

Gr. 117 ‘Euripide’ (xiv-xv) 

Gr. 124 Hyp. to Phoen. Tro. Or. (xv) 

Gr.151 Hec. Or. (xv) 

Gr. 223 Hec. Or. Phoen. (anno 1495) 

Gr. 236 Hec. Or. (xv) 


Gr. 287 Andr. Med. Suppl. Rhes. Ion, Iph. T. Iph. Aul. Danae 
(spurious fragm.) Hipp. Alc. Tro. Bacch. Cycl. Heracl. (1-1002) (x#v) 
Pal. Gr. 319 Hec. (middle part missing) Or. (middle and end fragmentary) 


(xv-xv1) 

Pal. Gr. 336 Phoen. Med. Hipp., Scholia to Phoen. Med. Hipp. Andr. 
Alc. etc. (?) 

Pal. Gr. 343 Phoen. (63-end) Hipp. (xv-xv#) 


Pal. Gr. 354 Hec. Or. (anno 1447) 

Bibl. Ang. 14 (C. 5.1) Hec. Or. Phoen. (xiv) 

Bibl. Ang. 24 (B. 3.15) Scholiato Hipp. (xv?) 
Barberini 90 Schol. to Hipp. Med. Alc. Andr. etc. (?) 
Barberini 207 (II, 28) Iph. T. (?) 

Ottobon. 155 Hec. Or. (xv1) 

Ottobon. 307. Med. Hipp. (hyp. and 46-49 only) (xvi#) 











189. 
Igo. 
IgI. 


192. 
193. 


196. 
197. 
198. 
Igo. 
200. 
201. 
202. 
203. 
204. 


Ottobon. 339 Scholia to Andr. Hec. 
Ottobon. 346 Hec. Or. 
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(xv1-xv1t) 
(xvz) 


Urb. 140 Hec. Or. Phoen. (xii, but text of Eur. apparently ‘a manu 
posteriore ’) 

Urb. 142 

Bibl. Vallicell. 1 (A. 25) Hec. (1-327) (xv) 


Ness. 
Ness. 
Ness. 
Ness. 
Ness. 
Ness. 
Ness. 
Ness. 
Ness. 


11g 
143 
161 
163 
180 
197 
218 
242 
302 


Hec. Or. Phoen. (xv) 


GERMANY. 


Preussische Staatsbibliothek, Bevlin. 


194. Phill. 1479 Phoen. 
195. Phill. 1607 Hec. (1-15) (xv-xvt) 


(Nattonalbibliothek), Vienna. 


(xvt) 


Hec. Or. Phoen. 

Hec. Or. 

‘ Tragoediae nonnullae’ 
‘Fragmenta tragoediarum ’ 
Hec. Or. Phoen. 

Hec. Or. Phoen. 

Hec. 

Hec. Or. 

Hec. Or. 


Bibliotheca Augustana, Augsburg. 


205. Plut. V, n. 45 (Reis. p. 69, n. 45) Hec. (1-789) (‘recens ’) 

206. Subs. VIII, n. 2 (Reis. p. 35, n. 2) Hec. (1248-end) Or. Phoen. 
207. Inf. Bibl. Arm. I, n. 48 (Reis. p. 83, n. 48) Hec. Or. Phoen. 
208. Inf. Bibl. Arm. I, n. 68 (Reis. p. go, n. 68) Or. and Scholia to Hec. 


( ‘ recentiss.’) 


(‘ antiquior ’) 


Bayerssche Staatshibliothek, Munich. 


209. No. 168 Phoen. (1-435) Ion (1298-end) (xv1) 
210. No. 258 Phoen. Med. Hipp. and Schol. to Andr. Alc. (xv#) 
211. No. 266 Hec. Or. (xv) 
212. No. 494 Hec. (1-807) (xv) 
213. No. 500 Hec. Or. Phoen. (xv) 
214. No. 501 Hec. Or. (xiv) 
215. No. 560 Hec. Or. Phoen. (xiiz) 
Stadthibliothek, Breslau. 


216. R. 30 (CXLIII =S. I. 3.1) Hec. (goo-end) Or. Phoen. (1-1083) (x#v) 


Phoen. (1084-end) (v) 
Hec. Or. Phoen. (xv-xvt) 


Landeshibliothek, Darmstadt. 
217. No. 2773 Sententiae ex Hec. Or. Phoen. Andr. Hipp. 


Saechsische Landeshibliothek, Dresden. 
218. DA. 22 Hec. Or. Phoen. 


Universitatsbtbliothek, Heidelberg. 
219. Pal. Gr. 18 (olim Wittenberg) Hec. (1-274) (xv) 


(xtv-xv) 


(xv) 
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Herzog-A ugust-Bibliotheh, Wolfenbiittel. | 
220. 4202 (Gudianus 15) Hec. Or. Phoen. (xiv) Andr. (xv) 


GREECE. 

National Library, Athens. 

221. No. 1057 Hec. (53-end) Or. (xv) 

222. No. 1058 Hec. Or. (xv) 

223. No. 1062 Hec. (xv?) 

224. No. 1076 Hec. Or. (xvt1) 

225. No. 1121 Hec. (xvit) 

226. No. 1131 Hec. (xvtt) 

227. No. 1321 Hec. Or. (xvit) 


Mount Athos. 
228. No. 1575 (62) Hec. (beginning missing) (xvi11) 
229. No. 3868 (334) Hec. Or. Phoen. (*v) 
230. No. 4281 (161) Phoen. (1150-end) Hipp. Med. (1-1326) (x72) 
231. No. 4305 (185) Hec. (1031-1280) (xv-xv?) 
232. No. 4314 (194) Hec. Or. (1-756) (xvitt) 
233. No. 4625 (145) Hec. (xvtit) 
234. No. 5481 (1361) Hec. (end missing) (xv?) 
Vatopedt Libvary, Mt. Athos. 
235. No. 36/7 Sententiae ex Hec. Or. Hipp. Med. Andr. Rhes. (x72) 
236. No. 671/8 Hec. Or. Phoen. (xtv) 
237- No. 738/25 Med. (xvtt) 
University Library, Salonica. 
238. ex Hagios Demetrios Hec. (1046-end) Or. Phoen. (with three lacunae) (xv?) 


SWITZERLAND. 
Unsverstiatshibliothek, Basel. 


239. No. 75(F. VI, 46) El. (1-486) (xv#) 
240. (?) Hel.. (anno 1557-8) 


BouHEMIA. 


N avodni a universttni knthovna, Prague. 


241. No. 1653 (VIII. B. 36) ‘Tragoediae V’ (xtv-xv) 


SPAIN. 
Biblioteca Nactwonal, Madnid. 


242. XVIII Hec. (xv) 
243. XLVII Hec. Or. (‘sive El.’) Phoen. (x#v) 


Biblioteca del Escorial (Monasterio de San Lorenzo). 


244. No. 245 Hec. Or. (xvit) 

245. No. 246 (y. IV. 15, Tychs.) Hec. (xvit-xvitt) 
246. No. 247 Hec. Or. Phoen. (xvttt) 

247. No. 248 Scholia to Hec. Or. Phoen. 
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Biblioteca Universitaria, Salamanca. 
248. I-I-18 Hec. Or. Phoen. (anno 1326) 
249. I-2-10 Phoen. (xv-xvt) 
250. I-2-23 Hec. Or. Phoen. (anno 1423) 
Cathedval Chapter Library, Toledo. 


251. 102-33 (Ruelle, 41) Ion (xvtt) 


BELGIUM. 
Bibliotheque Royale, Brussels. 


252. 11278-9 Hec. Or. Phoen. (xv) 
253. 4280-83 Hec. Or. Phoen. (xv) 


NETHERLANDS. 
Unsversitertshibliotheek, Groningen. 


254. No. 205 Scholia to‘ IV Trag.’ 
Provinciale Bibluotheek van Friesland, Leeuwarden. 
255. 26(34) Hec. Or. (xv) 


Bibliotheck dey Rijks-Universitert, Leyden. 
256. 33 (XVIII. 61) E Hec. Or. (called El.) Phoen. (xv) 
257- 38 Hec. Or, Phoen. 
258. 61 (Vossianus) Hec. Or. (xv) | 
259. 125 (XVIII Per.O.18) Hec.Iph. (anno 1500) 


BULGARIA. 
Library of Batskovo. — 


260. (?) Hec. (1-154) (anno 1460) 


RouMANIA. 


Biblioteca Facultatiu de Filosofie si Litere, Bucharest. 
261. 699 (316) Hec. (xv22t) 
262. 709 (406) Hec. (xvtit) 
263. 725 (503) Hec. (xvt2) 
264. 728 (519) Hec. (part only) (xvizz) 


SWEDEN. 
Kungl. Universitets Biblioteh, Uppsala. 
265. No.15 Hec. Or. Phoen. (xtv) 


DENMARK. 
Det Kongelige Biblioteh, Copenhagen. 


266. No. 417 Med. Hec. Or. Phoen. Hipp. Alc. Andr. Tro. Rhes. (xv) 


267. No. 3549 Hec, Or. Phoen.(I-1660) (xtv-xv) 
268. No. 3550 Hec. 


U.S.S.R. 


Vsesojuznaja Biblioteha iment V.I. Lenina, Moscow. 

269. ex Holy Synod Library, CCLIX Hec. Or. (xv) 
270. ex Holy Synod Library, CCXCVIII Hec. (xv7#) 
271. ex Synodal Press Library, No.5 Hec. (xvt) 
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PALESTINE. 


Library of the Greek Patriarchate, Jerusalem. 


272. No. 394 Hec. Or. (xvtt and xviiz) 
273. No. 469 Hee. (xvtit) 
274. Sab. 36 parts of Hec. Or. Phoen. Andr. Med. Hipp. (x) 


Ecypt. 
Library of the Monastery of Mt. Sinai. 


275. No. 1195 Hec. Or. Phoen. (xv) 
276. No 1196 Hec. (774-end) Or. (405-end) Phoen. (fragm.) (xv) 


The contents of a ms have sometimes been incorrectly reported, e.g. No. 117 in 
the above list is alleged by Vogel-Gardthausen in Griechischen Schresber p. 344 to 
contain also Hipp. Alc. Andr. Med., whereas these plays constitute the Alopa ed. pr. 
(1494), a copy of which is here bound in with the ms of Hec. Or. 

Many mss listed above are already known to be copies of other extant mss. It 
is doubtful whether the further examination of these would afford any very interest- 
ing results: 74 and 171 are copies of 161; 55, 67, 126 and 132+133 are copies of 
42; 169 is a copy of 219. 

Most of the xviiith-century mss in the Bibliothéque Nationale belonged to 
Brunck and were probably copies (of other extant mss) which he had himself made 
so as to collate them later at leisure for his editions (Andr. Or. Med., 1779 and Hec. 
Phoen. Hipp. Bacch., 1780). Brunck wrote a beautiful hand; I have nineteen folio 
pages of his neat Greek writing on some blank leaves in his copy of the 1600 Frankfort 
edition of the Anthology, no doubt a preparation for his Analecta. 

The text of El. in 103 was of course written after the publication of the ed. pr. 
In 1545. 

Attached to No. 136 is a copy of the 1622 Morelli ed. of Med. with ms marginal 
notes; this bears the separate catalogue number Suppl. Gr. 68. 

The dates given in brackets in the above list are usually derived from the cata- 
logues, a certain discretion being used where scholars disagree. Such disagreements 
are nowadays not liable to extend far, but I am personally inclined to be somewhat 
sceptical as to the dating given for 65, 191 and 215. 

I repeat that I shall be very grateful for any additions and corrections. 

J. A. SPRANGER. 











PLATO, PAH/JLEBUS 66a. 


In C.Q. XXXIII. 1 (pp. 28-9) Mr. Hackforth makes an ingenious attempt to 
defend and explain the text given by B and Eusebius. He takes zporov (=7d 
TpoTov KktTjpa) as the subject and rv didiov as a cognate, or contained, accus. with 
ypnoOa:, and renders ‘the first (possession) has been secured for everlasting tenure 
somewhere in the region of Measure’, etc. Apart from the grammatical difficulty 
involved, I do not feel that the sense thus secured is quite natural or satisfactory. 
Although I agree that Diés’ riva 7éc0ov is impossible as it stands, I think it points 
the way to the true reading. dvov, so far from being ‘inappropriate’, seems to me 
quite in keeping with the playful tone of the passage with its mock-solemn injunction 
to Protarchus (rdvry 5) djces xrA.) and its quotation from Orpheus (66c). The 
fully echoes the 1)d0v7 but with a subtle change of meaning,—‘ preferable’, 
sirable ’, as in phrases like ei wo. jéu0v. If this be granted, there seems no 
objectio$ to restoring xrjpa 7di0v ypyoGar, I may add that, with Diés, I prefer the 


R. G. Bury. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


Classical Philology. XXXIII.1. January, 1938. 


D. B. Durham, Parody in Achilles Tatius: many of the absurdities of A.’s story 
are due to deliberate parody of the romances. Ortha L. Wilner, The Technical Device 
of Direct Description of Character in Roman Comedy: classifies all the passages in which 
traits; are ascribed to a character by another or by himself; the conclusions drawn 
are such as might have been guessed a priori. W.C. Helmbold, The Epigvams of 
Theocritus: a detailed discussion of the manuscript tradition of the collection. C. G. 
Starr, Rhodes and Pergamum, 201-200 s.c.: discusses the alliance against Philip in the 
light of previous relations between the two states. Mary L. Trowbridge, Folklore in 
the Scriptores Historiae Augustae: a classified list of omens, etc. W. H. Alexander, 
Word-Order in Sophocles, O.T. 1430-31: concludes that paAwra must be referred to 
rots év yéver, ‘the family above all others’. W. Allen, The Source of Jugurtha’s 
Influence in the Roman Senate: the Senate may have been deferring to the authority of 
the Scipionic group, with which J. had formed connexions at Numantia. J. R. 
Naiden on Paneg. Mess. 40-44: transposes 44 to follow 41. N. Lewis, Two Papyrus 
Notes: (1) corrects Bilabel’s restoration of the address of P. Bad. 35; (2) explains 
the accounting of B.G.U. II. 475. J. A. Notopulos on Plato, Rep. 532c: explains 
pavrdopata Oeia by Plato’s use of Oeios in 331E; like the poet, the davrdcpara are 
only media which ‘ partake of a derivative divinity’. 


XXXIII. 2. April, 1938. 


C. D. Adams, Speeches VIII and X of the Demosthenic Corpus: examines in detail 
matter common to the two speeches; holds that D. himself revised parts of X 
(written in 341 but not published) for inclusion in a revised version of VIII some time 
between 338 and 330: the original X was published after his death. C. W. Mendell, 
Horace, Odes I. 14: the poem is to be taken personally: the mavis is H.’s own life. 
G. M. Calhoun, The Poet and the Muses in Homey: examines and rejects Murray's 
argument for the existence of a ‘traditional book’ from the invocations of the Muses. 
Walter Allen, Lucretius’ Friendship with Memmius: M. was L.’s patron—amicitia is 
used under the Republic, as later, for the relationship between a man of letters and 
his patron—but disappointed his expectations; hence the dedication was left in- 
complete. W. H. Kirk, Passive ‘ Verba Sentiendt’ with Declarative Infimtive : classifies 
exx. of personal and impersonal constructions with traditur, dscitur, intelligitur, etc. 
D. M. Robathan, The Missing Folios of the Paris Florilegium 15155: Vat. Reg. lat. 
2120, ff. 11-35, represents ff. 21-38 and 112-122 of the St. Victor MS. of which 
Paris 15155 contains the rest (except ff. 123-136, which are still missing): collations 
are given from the new ff. for Prop. (not previously found in a florslegium), Tib., 
App. Verg., Ovid and Orestes, Marion Altman, Ruley Cult in Seneca: notes S.’s refer- 
ences to emperor-worship and attempts to discover his attitude to it. G. M. Calhoun 
on Hom. Od. 8. 499 argues that #cov must be taken with dpyero, C. Murley on 
Cat. 44 holds that C. was not present at Sestius’ dinner. H.C, Youtie on P. Rendel 
Harris 158 reads dm’ orev éxa (=dd’ Gre xa) for Powell’s arore<ré>vexa, Aubrey 
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Diller, A New Source fov the Text of Apollodorus’ Bibliotheca: Monac. gr. 182, a note- 
book of Politian’s, contains excerpts probably taken from R (Par. gr. 2722). 


XXXII. 3. July, 1938. 


S. F. Bonner, Dionysius of Halicarnassus and the Peripatetic Mean of Style: traces 
the Aristotelian doctrine of peoorns in D.’s rhetorical writings and its influence on 
(1) his views on diction, composition and the genera dicendt, and (2) his criticisms of 
particular authors. G. E. Duckworth, The Unnamed Characters in the Plays of Plautus: 
P. did not always name even his more important characters; there are some forty, 
of whom at least fifteen have importance for the plot, whose names do not occur in 
the text. H. Hill, Egustes and Celeves: the best ancient authorities make the celeves 
not the early egustes but a royal bodyguard, though this may have been a section of 
the eguites; if so, the cohors practoria was its descendant. H. B. Dunkel, Was 
Demosthenes a Panhellentst ?: though D. sometimes uses appeal to Panhellenic senti- 
ment for his own ends, he shows no sign of genuine Panhellenism and his sympathies 
are always limited by regard for Athenian interests. W. B. Stanford, Two Homeric 
Echoes: (1) Ap. Rhod. 4. 150 echoes J/. 14. 16 and may intend a learned pun on 
oxwAné, used in Aeolic for a xwpdv kiya; (2) Theoc. 2. 82 xws iSov x.7.A. is a literary 
echo of Ji. 14. 294, which itself may be derived from a proverb. W. B. Stanford 
posits an adj. Aéxewos, A€xeos or Aexns from A€xos; in Aesch. Ag. 51 he takes Acxéwy 
as adj. with zaidwy and in Sept. 293 suggests Aexetwv. L. Pearson on Soph. O.T. 
1430-31 defends Jebb against W. H. Alexander in C.P. 33. 89. Dorothy Paschall 
on Plaut. Cist. 290 defends manu as equivalent to mala manu, comparing Amph. 605 
and Petr. 63. 


XXXIII. 4. October, 1938. 


C. M. Bowra, Xenophanes, Fragment 1: analyses the fr. as an example of 
sympotic elegy and as a document for the social history of its time. A. Neumann, 
Die Pvroblematik des ‘ Homo-Mensuva’ Satzes: a critical survey of discussions of the 
doctrine. K. Scott, Ruley Cult and Related Problems in the Greek Romances: a catalogue 
of material, none of which is of much importance. F.Solmsen, Avistotle and Cicere 
on the Ovator’s Playing on the Feelings: examines the handling of rd@n (1) in réxvac 
based on analysis of pdpia Adyov, (2) in Aristotle’s discussion based on analysis of 
miorecs and Cicero’s treatment on similar lines ; argues that A.’s conception of rhetoric 
and of the place of 7dé@, owes much to Plato’s Phaedvus. R. A. Pack, Evvors as 
Subjects of Comic Mirth: firaws attention to Cicero, de Ovat. 2. 237-9 as evidence for 
an Aristotelian theory offcomic apapria. C. W. Keyes, A New Papyrus Fragment of 
the Orestes: P. Columbia! 517a (1st cent. B.c.) contains the beginnings of Or. 226-47 
and some ends of lines from 204-25: the text does not follow either family of MSS. 
and shows four variants not found in any MS. (216 axav for ¢pevav, 224 vocy, 
231 adris (?), 240 « 5¢ BAdByv). J. A. Scott, An Unnoticed Homeric Phrase in Shake- 
speave: Cortol. IV. vi. 144 may come from Ji. iv. 43 in Chapman’s translation, 
published about the same time. 


Hermathena. L. (January, 1937.) 

The following articles deal with classical subjects. J. Tate, Tvagedy and the Black 
Bile. For Aristotle katharsis, religious or medical, means the same thing, the 
pacification or ‘settling’ of the motions arising from the ‘black bile’. The relief 
consists in causing the soul to beat for a time to a new rhythm; when this has come 
to a close we enjoy for a period a state of freedom from the natural atrabilious 
motions. We gain the ‘harmless pleasure’ of tragedy because we have in the soul 
motions which can be counteracted to our comfort. Katharsis takes place in the 
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emotional planes of the ‘body-cum-soul’. It is self-adjusting; when we have had 
enough we cease to react in a pleasurable way. W.H. Porter proposes to punctuate 
Eur. Rhes. 717-721 as follows: woAAa dé trav | BactrAid’ éoriav ’Arpedav xaxds | éBate 
bnOev €xOpds Gv atparnAdrais |—dAoir’ GrotTO ravdixws—rpiv exit yav Ppvywv odds txvos 
Badg<iv, so that the clause introduced by mpiv becomes dependent on dfGev éxOpds dv 
orparnAdras. D. L. Graham suggests xatdy@ovos (6 Aurapds, 6 tpédcpos, Hesych.) for 
kata xOovds in Hesiod, Works and Days, 617. D. Grene, The Comic Technique of 
Aristophanes. Attic comedy is an ‘impure’ art form made up of elements of the 
primitive Possenspiel and of the beast masquerade. Grotesque satire is imposed on 
A. partly by the Greek character. Greek literature did not know how to blend the 
tragic and the laughable in one figure. G. analyses the three grotesque Aristophanic 
figures Socrates, Cleon, and Euripides ; incidentally controverting the theory of ‘ fixed 
types’ propounded by W. Suess. G. distinguishes four stages in the development of 
A.’s technique, the last (Lysts., Eccles., Plut.) showing that the earlier collection of 
scenes has become a play, 


LI. (May, 1938.) 

The classical articles are as follows: W.S. Maguiness writes on Friends and 
the Philosophy of Friendship in Horace; F. R. M. Hitchcock has notes and emenda- 
tions on the Latin writings of St. Patrick. As an aid to the solution of stylistic and 
textual problems he has made special use of Irenaeus Adv. Haereses, which clearly had 
great influence on St. Patrick’s mind and style. W. A. Goligher contributes Part I 
of an Index to the Speeches of Isaeus. W. B. Stanford wishes to read Eur. 
Bacchae 1066-7 thus: xvxAovvTo 8 wore tofov 7) Kuptds Tpoxds | TOpvy ypaddpevos epi 
gopav éArkodpopwv, rendering, ‘or like the bent felloe of a wheel when it is being 
described round the whirling spokes on the nave. rédpvos “ etymologically meant any 
twisting instrument and might reasonably be used for the twisting mave of a wheel”. 
gdopé means “something that bears or is borne”. I suggest that here it=«vjpar, 
spokes’, W. F. Trench discusses the place of katharsis in Aristotle’s aesthetics, 
combating the view of J. Tate in the last no. of Herm. that xa@apois meant the 
purgation of the black bile which is responsible for certain mental distractions. In 
contrast, Trench holds that ‘the excitation of pity and fear is seen as a good and not 
an evil in the drama because the end of tragedy is not the extinction of emotion but 
the superinducing of serenity.’ The xd@apous is effected ‘ because the art-form serves 
towards the freeing of the discordant element from its discordancy, and towards a 
sort of reconcilement to the universe’; rhythmical form conferred upon the matter 
of emotional experience excites the soul ; and then—because it is form—it purges away 
unhealthy perturbation and induces peace at the last. W. B. Stanford contributes 
notes on the text of Chariton in reference to the edition by W. E. Blake (Oxford, 
1938). L. J. D. Richardson on Virg. Aen. ix 386 ff.: iamque tmprudens evaserat hostes 

. ut stetit, argues that tmprudens evaserat is a subcontrary of prudens evaserat. The 
latter=he had escaped by taking thought, and the former=he had escaped without 
planning it, i.e. unconsciously. Imprudens need not imply that Nisus was heedless of 
Euryalus. 


LII. (November, 1938.) 


The articles on classical subjects are as follows: W. S. Maguiness, The 
Eclecticism of Hovace, controverts the view of De Witt (Class. Phil. XXX, 4; A.M./. 
LVIII, 3) that Horace was a serious Epicurean and that in Epicurean studies lies 
the secret to the understanding of the poet. A detailed examination leads M. to the 
conclusion that the poet in the last epistle as in the first satire is an eclectic; therein 
lies the true definition of his character, a definition which is also in keeping with 
what we know of his character outside the sphere of philosophy. H. W. Parke, 
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Notes on Some Delphic Oracles, deals with certain responses alleged to have been given 
by the Pythia and seeks to explain their origin. These alleged oracles refer to the 
‘Golden Men’ (Euseb. V, 224c); the Leather Bottle (Paus. I, 20, 7); the Address 
to Cypselus (Hdt. V, 92); the Oracles on the Messenian War (Paus. IV, 12) and 
that delivered to Battus, which the scholiast.on Pindar, Pyth. 4, 10 has taken from 
Menecles of Barca. L. J. D. Richardson, An Appeal to the Ear, argues that the 
anapaestic dimeter in Clement Stvomateis V, 675 ie co oréviw xvaE(Bi 7d AevKdv 
furnishes evidence for the pronunciation of ¢ as zd. W. A. Goligher publishes the 
second part of his Index to the Speeches of Isaeus (Grats to Swped). 


Hermes. 71, 1936. Heft 1. 


R. Harder, Esne neue Schrift Plotins, Maintains that the four sections III, 8; 
V, 8; V, 5; II, 9 are successive parts of a single work, and considers conclusions to 
which this rearrangement leads. 

W. Hoffmann, Der Kampf zwischen Rom und Tarent im Urteil der antiken Uber- 
lieferung. Examines the extant accounts in search of non-Roman elements in the 
tradition. 

W. Schadewaldt, Atschylos’ Achilles. Prints a text restored and emended from 
P.S.I. 1211, discusses it, and considers its relation to the Achilles trilogy, and in 
general Aeschylus’ debt to Homer. 

A. Hausrath, Zur Arbeitwetse des Phaedrus. Discusses the aims of Phaedrus and 
his attitude to his material; treats Ph.’s literary development under three heads— 
(a) as Student of Rhetoric ; (6) as Student of Popular Philosophy ; (¢)as Independent 
creator. 

O. Schissel, Antike Stundentafeln. Discusses the character of the late antique 
tables for telling the time of day from the length of the human shadow reckoned 
in foot-lengths, and the principles employed in constructing these tables. 

MiszELLEN.—G. Klaffenbach, Zu einer Inschrift aus Gythium. Corrects from the 
oldest extant copy the inscription J.G. V. I. 1169, and confirms his reading by a 
reference to the stone, recently discovered to be at Baden-Baden: U. Kahrstedt, Das 
athentsche Kontingent zum Alexanderzuge. Argues that it consisted of the year class of 335 
according to the arrangement described in A@. IloA. 42, and that this numbered 
7oo-800: B. Snell, Neue Bakchylides-Lesungen. Variations from his text (Teubner, 
1934) as a result of a new inspection of the papyri: H. J. M. Milne, The jinal stanza 
of Paiverai por. Argues from a consideration of the formal structure of the other 
poems of Bk. I that a fifth stanza is required. 


Heft 2. 


H. Schaefer, Dze attische Symmachie im zweiten Jahrzehnt thres Bestehens. Dates 
the Erythrae Decree shortly before the battle of the Eurymedon, and draws conclu- 
sions from it, the Colophon, and the Chalcis Decrees, as to the development of Athenian 
control of her allies: on this cf. Highby in Klio, Besheft 36, p. 98 f. 

W. Nestle, Die Hoven des Prodikos. Discusses the reason for the choice of the 
title and the contents of the work. 

B. Keil, Die Pseudo-Aristidetschen Lepiineen. Written c. 1890 and now pub- 
lished with notes by F. Lenz. Discusses the history of the text since the first 
edition (1785), and finds reasons for denying the attribution to Aristides. 

O. Gigon, Gorgias ‘Uber das Nichtsein’. Examines the threefold description of 
Gorgias as Natural Philosopher, as Eleatic Ontologist, and as Rhetor; argues that, 
considering G.’s period, we need not take them as three successive stages in his 
development, but may regard them as all simultaneously forming part of his intel- 
lectual activity. 
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W. Krause, Zum Aufbau dey Bacchanal-Inschrift, Intervenes in the dispute 
between E, Frankel and J. Keil (Heymes 67, 369 f., and 68, 306f.), and suggests a 
compromise which includes parts of the views of both writers. 

MiszELLEN.—A. Korte, Homer und Menander. Shows from an epigram I.G. XIV, 
1183, that the two were regarded by Aristophanes of Byzantium as the greatest of 
Greek poets—they can therefore be associated on a double Herm; J. F.Crome’s 
double-Herm law (Reale Accademsa Virgiliana di Mantova 1935, XIII) is too abso- 
lutely stated : F. Miinzer, Aus dem Verwandtenkreise Caesars und Octavians. Discusses 
problems relative to various relations of Caesar and Octavian, the sisters of the 
former, the father and grandfather of the latter: M. Bock, Dte Schlange im Traum 
dev Klytaimestva. Argues from monuments and ceramic evidence that this is based 
on a ‘ Dorian-Spartan’ Hero-belief: F. Zimmermann, Eine Vermutung zum Chione- 
Roman. Emends lines 19-21 of Col. III of the Papyrus, and shows that this implies 
a different situation in this passage, which must be separated from Coll. I and II by 
a considerable interval: K. Deichgraber, Zu Antimachos. Emendsa fragment of the 
Antimachus Commentary from Hermoupolis, and restores the name O*dms for 
Artemss (cf. Callimachus, Hymn to Artemis, 204). 


Heft 3 (presented to A. Kérte on his 7oth birthday). 


H. Berve, Zum Monumentum Ancyvanum. Discusses the first sentence of Cap. 34, 
argues that potitus verum omnium refers to the period after Actium, and that ex mea 
potestate refers to the triumviral power, retained in fact—though the title was 
abandoned—until 28/7 B.c. 

F. Klingner, Uber zwei Priapeen dey Appendix Vergiliana. Examines the third 
and second Priapus-poems, and argues that both are based on Virgil but neither can 
be his work. 

T. B. L. Webster, Sophocles and Ion of Chios, Examines the fragments, and finds 
parallelisms in language, metre, and style. 

M. Gelzer, Die Unterdniickung der Bacchanalien bet Livius. Suggests that a step 
forward can be taken in the Quellenforschung of Livy by examining the late 
annalist’s methods of composition. Illustrates this by a consideration of the 
Bacchanalia incident because here Livy can be checked by the inscription (J.L.S. 18). 

B. Schweitzer, Dey Paris des Polygnot. Argues that the description of the 
attitude of Paris in the picture by Polygnotus which Pausanias gives (Io. 31. 8) is 
inconsistent with the style of the fifth century. Attributes the mistake to a 
hellenistic guide-book to Delphi used by Pausanias. The usual explanation of the 
pose of Paris is that he is dancing the éxAwya, the ‘ Persian’ or ‘ Assyrian’ dance. 

E. Burck, Staat, Volk, und Dichtung im vepublikanischen Rom. Discusses the 
relation of the three from the time of Livius Andronicus to that of Virgil, in relation 
to ‘ Excudent alt, etc.’ 

lk. Zimmermann, Die "Atwta des Antonios Diogenes im Lichte des neuen Fundes. 
Uses the fragment P.S.J. 1177 to illustrate the artistic methods of Antonius. 

A. Thierfelder, Die Motive dey griechischen Komédie 1m Bewusstsein threy Dichter. 
Discusses Comic types of character and ‘motives’ especially in the New Comedy, 
and the attitude taken by the authors to them. 

R. Herzog, Catuliiana. Comments on various passages and ends with reflections 
on the poet’s character and poetic career. 

E. Bethe, Leto auf Delos. Discusses the literary evidence, especially the 
Homeric Hymn, for the cult of Leto and relates it to the results of the French 
excavations. 

W. Schadewaldt, Zu Sappho. Discusses the Berlin Sappho fragment (96 D; E, 
3. L) and suggests a new interpretation of the general situation of the poem. 


H 
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MiszELLEN.—H. Dahlmann, Zu Senecas Trostschrift an Polybius. Suggests that 
in Cons. ad Polyb. 14, 2-16, 3 Seneca is imitating the style of Claudius and supports 
the thesis by quotations from the Lyons Ovatio Claudu: K. Schiitze, Zum Ruder- 
vennen in dey Aeneis. Maintains that the boat-race round a mark was impossible in 
antiquity. Virgil had never seen or heard of one, and took his details from the 
chariot races in the circus—hence the four ships. 


Heft 4. 

G. Bornkamm, ‘Opodoyia, zur Geschichte eines polttischen Begriffs. Discusses the 
meaning of the term (a) in the Socratic-Platonic dialogues, (b) in Aristotle, (c) among 
the Stoics, and traces its development. 

J. Geffcken, Dey Rhesos. Argues in detail for a non-Euripidean origin and 
fourth-century date. 

K. Biichner, Die Trennung von Adjektiv und Substantiv durch die Vevsgvenze in 
Hovazens Sativen. Suggests that the extent to which this is done can be used as a test 
of the tone of the various parts of the Satires and so aid in their understanding. 

K. Ziegler, Dey Tod des Lucretius. Produces a mass of evidence a silentio, 
especially from Lactantius, to prove that Jerome’s account is not from Suetonius, and 
is presumably a fourth-century fiction. 

R. Rihling, Dey junge Demosthenes als Verfasser der Rede gegen Spudias. Examines 
the speech statistically in style and language, and concludes that the proportions are 
strongly in favour of D’s authorship. 

MiszE__en.—A. v. Blumenthal, Beobachtungen zu griechischen Texten (cf. Hermes 
69, p. 454 f.). Discusses passages in Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, 
Thucydides, Callimachus: F. Dornseiff, Die vémischen Dichter heillos interpoliert ? 
Illustrates from passages in Propertius and Horace the difficulties of answering this 
question in the affirmative: R. Keydell, [larpsa ‘EppovrdAews. Discusses the epic 
fragment describing the foundation of a city, published by Reitzenstein (Zwet 
veligionsgeschichtliche Fragen). Shows that the city must be Hermoupolis in Egypt, 
and that most of the material in the poem is Egyptian in origin: W. Miiri, [epi 
dpxains intpuxns Kap. 9. Defends the MS aio@now against Deichgraber’s d.d0eow 
(Hermes 68, p. 356 f.) and explains the medical meaning of the term: R. Laqueur, 
LipBora wepi rov pr ddixetv. Discusses a newly-found treaty between Asarhadon of 
Assyria and the King of Tyre giving protection to shipwrecked sailors, etc. Com- 
pares this with Aristotle’s statement about the Carthaginian-Etruscan treaty 
(Pol. 1284) and examines the attitude of the Greeks in the matter: E. Diehl, 
Kallimachos Fr. 317. Finds the original of the unmetrical quotation in a papyrus 
edited by Vitelli and discusses it: H. Langerbeck, Zu Alexander von Aphrodisias’ De 
Fato c.x. Corrects and explains the text: D. Miller, Etdechsen bet Theokvit und Vergil. 
Maintains that the reading év aizaciaio. in Theoc. 7, 22 is correct by showing that 
Virgil read this, and that the fact (that the sun may be too hot for lizards) is correct: 
J. E. Powell, Nochmals zu Herodot. 2. 8. 3 repunctuates the passage to avoid the 
locution €ort . . . €ovoa (= duareAeer . . . Eovoa). 


72,1937. Heft. 1. 

F. Hampl, Die Lakeddimontschen Peridken, Discusses the legal relation of these 
to the Spartan State and to the Spartiates. 

A. Korte, Menanders Fabula Incerta. Prints the text and discusses the contents of 
the fragment of the fifth comedy preserved in the great Cairo Menander papyrus. 
Cannot assign it to any known play of M., and argues against the association with it 
of P. Oxy. 429 or P.S.J, 1176. 

R. Helm, Emm Epilog zur Cinsfrage. Maintains that the Ciris is later than 
Bucolics, Georgics, and some books of the Aeneid ; not dedicated to Messalla Corvinus 
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but to a younger member of that family, and written by a young man. Hence 
Virgilian authorship impossible. 

W. Biichner, Probleme der Homerischen Nehyia. Argues that the Nekyia is a 
single work of art, not a mere compilation ; seeks to explain the difficulties which 
have given rise to the latter view. 

MiszeEL_en.—A. Lesky, Dte Oeodopovpévn und die Biihne Menanders. Argues that 
the fragment shows that the orchestra is still used in the time of Menander for at 
least parts of the action of the play: F. E. Kind, Zu Plutarch. Emends the passage 
in De Seva Num. Vind, 567F in which Nero's ywx7 is provided with Ievéapixjs éxidvns 
cidos to Tivdapexyjs ... and justifies it by a reference to Orestes-Klytemnestra- 
Agamemnon = Nero-Agrippina-Claudius, 


Heft 2. 


W. Porzig, Die Rezensionen der Etymologtae des Isodorus von Sevilla. Discusses 
the text of Is. Shows that Lindsay’s account of the MSS relationships is inadequate 
and his apparatus defective and inaccurate. Makes some progress towards a new 
arrangement of the MSS, demonstrating the existence of a previously unrecognized 
family (&). 

J. Th. Kakrides, ‘Exropeca, Having discovered in Iliad 1X remains of a Meleagris 
(Philologus go (1935) p. 12 f.), K. finds in Iliad VI frequent use of motives from it, 
suitable to the original, less so in their present place. This illustrates the ‘ Neo- 
Analyse’ as a result of which Analysers and Unitarians have ceased from their 
irreconcilable strife. 

E. Bethe, Das archatsche Delos und sein Letoon. Discusses the bearing of the 
discovery of the Letoon and Artemision at Delos on the interpretation of the literary 
texts, and suggests directions for further excavations. 

K. Vretska, Der Aufbau des Bellum Catilinae. Analysis of the literary and 
artistic structure of Sallust’s work. 

MIszELLEN.—W. Kranz, Vorsokvatisches IV (cf. Hermes 70 (1935) p. 111 f.). Dis- 
cusses the ‘Avwaoi Adyor and shows that the text has been excessively normalized by 
Wilamowitz and Diels: W. Peck, Verbesserungen zu bototischen Eptgrammen. Emends 
I.G. vii. 581, 1670, 1818, 1886, 2470, 2533-4, 2538, 2540-1, 2544, 3434; B.C.H. 24 
(1900) 70, 530; 50 (1926) 444: H. Lucas, Der Prolog der Antigone des Euvipides. 
Argues that the two lines quoted in Aristop. Frogs 1182, 1187 are consecutive, by 
reference to Favorinus Ilepi guys (Norsa and Vitelli; Il Papiro Vaticano Greco II 
(1931)). E. Bethe, Zu Pollux. Now accepts the MS text of the beginning of V where he 
previously (1900) marked a lacuna, 


Heft 3. 


W. Kolbe, Diodovs Wert fiiv die Geschichte dev Pentekontaette. Shows by detailed 
discussion of various incidents with epigraphic help the worthlessness of D.’s 
chronology. 

J. Heinz, Zur Datierung der Tvachinierinnen. Argues from style and technique 
that the play is before O.T7., after Amtigone: considers its relation to plays of 
Euripides, and concludes that it is before Medea, after Alcestis: both arguments lead 
to a date c. 438-431 B.c. 

H. Dahlmann, Studien zuv Senecas Consolatto ad Polybtum. Discusses various 
problems of text and content: argues that Seneca’s remarks about Claudius form a 
parallel to those of Curtius Rufus, and support the view which places the latter 
rather under Claudius than Vespasian. 

O. Schissel, Neue Zeugnisse fiir die 6xraetynpis. Discusses the late use of this 
cycle in the Church, after its defence by Dionysius of Alexandria (248-264/5) on the 
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evidence of Epiphanius, Georgius Presbyter, and an anonymous text in a Vatican 
MS. of xiv/xv century. 

K. Biichner, Uber das Sechte Prodmium des Lukvez. Provides an explanation of 
the repetition of ll. 56/7 in ll. 90/1, shows that they are original in the latter passage, 
the beginning of a later insertion (by Lucretius) in the former. Considers conclusions 
as to L.’s method of composition, etc., to be drawn from this. 

MiszeL_ten.—C. Wendel, Spane II. (cf. Hermes 69 (1934), 343 f.): 15. The 
Carian Thalassocracy: 16. The Thracian Bosporus: 17. Apoll. Rhod. I, 1161-3: 
18. Neoptolemus of Parion: 19. Ancient Libraries: 20. Libraries in Rome: 
21. Jerome, Epistt. 5. 2. 2-4: 22. Oros the Grammarian: F. Dornseiff, Odysseus’ 
letzte Fahvt. Discusses the artistic value of the references to this in the Odyssey: 
F. Taeger, Isokvates und die Anfange des hellentstischen Herrscherkultes. Discusses Isoc. 
Epist. 3. 5; and Euagoras 72: H. Bischoff, Dret Aufbauprinzipien des Theogonie- 
prooimions. Seeks to prove the authenticity and unity of the Prooemium by the 
establishment of three principles of its composition: F. E. Kind, Zu Evotian und 
Hippokrates. Discusses conjectures by Danielsson and Wellmann in the text of 
Erotian. 


Heft 4. 

U. Kahrstedt, Zu den delphischen Soterienurkunden. Shows that the problem of the 
arrangement of the lists is simplified by the proof that all the names are names of 
leaders of separate groups, not members of the same group. Argues that the 
Delphian Soteria ceased with the beginning of the Aetolian domination and were 
renewed when the Actolian power fell. Later celebrated in Olympian year till after 
212 B.Cc., in Pythian year before 194 B.c. Discusses the dates of the surviving lists 
of the two sections. 

H. Raeder, Platons miitterliches Geschlecht. Examines the references in the 
Dialogues to various members of P.’s family, and shows that they cannot be 
reconciled with each other or with the statements of Diogenes and Proclus. 

R. Keydell, Oppians Gedicht von der Fischeres und Aelians Trergeschtchte. Considers 
whether A. used O. or both a common source. Concludes that A. used both O. and 
O.’s source, Leonidas of Byzantium (c. a.D. 150). 

P. W. Harsh, Repetition of Lines in Euripides. Argues that, though some are 
corrupt, many repetitions are intentionally used for dramatic effect: editors have 
been too ready to reject them. 

F. Lammert, Arittsche Untersuchung zu Ptolemaios Ilepi xpirnpiov xai yepovixov, 
Discusses passages which cannot be corrected by mere recension, and which need 
interpretation. 

MiszELLEN.—H. Kloesel, Zum Ntobe-Papyvus des Aischylos. In 1. 7 reads 
erwafovoa for erouwwfovva and seeks to justify it: O. Regenbogen, Eine Polemtk 
Theophrasts gegen Aristoteles, Discusses the relation of Th. Caus. plant, 2. 77 with 
Arist. Gen. anim. 1. 1 ad. fin.: A. von Blumenthal, Zur Mtltiadesiiberlieferung. Corrects 
text of epigram in Paus. 6. 19. 16, and discusses the trial of M. for treason. 


73,1938. Heft 1. 


W. Nestle, Hippocratica. EExamines various aspects of the Corpus Hippocraticum : 
(I) the meaning of @ciov and Saipdvov ; (2) the meaning of dvaus ; (3) the fundamental 
principle of Hippocratic medicine; (4) relations with contemporary literature ; 
(5) conclusions; (6) philosophy and science. 

H. Drexler, Teventiana. Discusses (1) Andria I, 1-3; (2) Andria: Charinus and 


Byrria ; (3) Andra: the character-drawing ; (4) Hautontimorumenos I. 1. 161- 74; 
(5) Eunuchus: examines Jachmann’s treatment (NGG. 1921, 69 f.). 
W. Kranz, Glechnis und Vergleich in dev fniihgriechischen Philosophie. Seeks by 
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a study of these two literary devices to trace the development of the original 
thought even in passages of late writers where the form of expression has been 
changed. 

MiszELLEN.—A. KoOrte, Bruchstiiche einer didaskalischen Inschnft. Examines the 
fragments from the Agora published by Meritt (Hesperia 7. (1938) I p. 116 f.): 
corrects pucalavOpwros to piralavOpwros, and discusses the content of the inscrip- 
tion: A. Kriiger, Zur orphischen Dodekaetens. Discusses the general titles suggested 
for the astrological poems which pass under the name of Orpheus: E. Wekén, 
Tuponvot bet Herod. 1. 57. Shows that the emendations Kpérwva and Kpotwvijrac for 
Kpnorova and Kpnorwvinroa: are unsound, and that Herodotus speaks both of Tupanvot 
(inhabitants of the town of Tirsai) in Thrace and, in other passages, of the Tupanvoi 
of Italy: W. Schmid, De Epicurt Fragmento 567. Interprets the fragment ‘ quaestum 
faciet, sed a sola scientia propiciscens.’ 


Heft 2. 

A. Heuss, Antigonos Monophthalmos und die griechischen Stddte. Discusses the 
relations of Alexander and the Diadochi with the Greek cities: (1) the position in 
the last years of Alexander; (2) Polyperchon; (3) Antigonos; (4) the Peace of 
311 B.C.; (5) the Corinthian League; (6) Peace-Association and Alliance in the 
policy of Antigonos. 

R. Béhme, Aischylos und dey Anagnorismus. Gives historical reasons for thinking 
that the plays of A. were revised and modernized in the period before the decree of 
Lycurgus (c. 330 B.c.) which established an official text. Shows that this is the case 
with the Anagnorismus scene in the Choephori which by consideration of references 
in Euripides (Electra), Aristophanes (Clouds), and Sophocles (Electra) is seen not to be 
Aeschylean. 

C. M. Bowra, The Daughters of Asopus. Discusses the list of the daughters in 
Corinna (Berliner Klassikertexte V. 2. 49-52). Shows that the list is partly Boeotian, 
partly Peloponnesian ; attributes original list to Eumelus of Corinth. 

F. Dornseiff, Lukios’ und Apuleius’ Metamorphosen. Discusses the relation of the 
two works and their place in the literature of the time. 

MiszeL_ten.—K. Reinhardt, Zum Epigramm auf die Gefallenen von Koroneia. Dis- 
cusses and emends the Epigram (Ath. Mitth. 57 (1932) p. 142 f: 59 (1934) p. 252 f.: 
B. Snell, Die 16. Epode von Hovaz und Vergils 4. Ekloge. Argues, against Drexler in 
Studi Italiani di fil. cl. N.S. 12 (1935) p. 132 f., for the priority of Virgil’s work : 
E. Rupprecht, Zur Euripides’ Bakchen. Discusses ll. 13-23, argues that 1. 20 pairs 
with 1, 23 and should be excised. The é€ of 1. 23 is an example of its survival from 
a paratactic form in a hypotactic sentence such as is common in Homer and not 
unparalleled in later Greek: W. Hoffmann, Das Todesjahy des Philopoimen. Examines 
the relevant evidence and argues that it is conclusive for 182 B.c., perhaps in June. 


Heft 3. 


W. Kolbe, Die Anfange der attischen Arché. Argues that the change from 
League to Arché does not occur in the second decade of the League but later ; dates 
the Erythrae decree 450, Colophon 448/7 or 447/6, the Arthmios decree 457-450. 
Dates the change to the time of the Peace with Persia. 

W. Theiler, Zum Gefiige einiger plautimischer Komodten. 
of Bacchides, Pseudolus, and Poenulus. 

W. Schubart, Bemerkungen zu Sappho. Transcribes and reconstructs the recent 
Sappho ostrakon (A nnali della Scuola Sup. di Pisa, Serie II, vol. vi. (1937) fase. I-II, 
8 f.); comments on Diehl, Anth. Lyr. Graec. 17 nos. 25 and 272. 

K. Hubert, Zur indivekten Uberlieferung dev Tischgesprache Plutarchs. Examines 
the relation of the Plutarch text with parallel passages in Macrobius, Gellius, 


Discusses the structure 
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Psellus, and Eustathius. Shows that our text is not an epitome and that c. 400 a.p, 


a tradition existed very like ours, though in part better preserved. 

J. Keil, Die Schlacht bet Salamis. Argues in favour of a Persian line facing south 
from Munychia on the east to near the coast of Salamis north of Argo Georgios on 
the west; no squadron place between Salamis and the Megarid, 


MiszELLEN.—H. Dahlmann, Caesars Rede fiir die Bithyniey. Discusses the short | 


fragment preserved by Gellius and Rufinianus: concludes that it was a speech 
against Juncus before the guaestio de vepetundis: WW. Riemschneider, Eine verkannte 
Zwischenszene in Atschylos’ Persern. Discusses Persae 140 f.; concludes that the 
scene takes place at the tomb of Darius, and is intended to prepare an impressive 
entrance for the Queen: A. Kriger, Die orphische Ka@odos tHs Kopns. Dis- 
cusses the content of the papyrus (Orphic. Frag. 49 Kern): K. Schiitze, Warum 
kannten die Griechen keine Schwimmwetthampfe ? Shows that recent writers are wrong 
in supposing such a contest at Hermione (Paus. 2. 35. 1), and explains the absence 
by the lack of water at places where games were held: A. Kurfess, Zu den Ovacula 
Stbyllina. Comments on 3. 248-254; 373-80; 8, 194-8; 324-8: B. Wyss, Gregorius 
Naztenzenus Or. 28. 8 (P. Gr. 36, 36a Migne), reads avtimapextabjoera: for avrirapa- 
teOnoerac and defends it. 


Heft 4. 


F. Wurzel, Der Ausgang dev Schlacht von Aktium und die 9. Epode des Horaz. 
Argues that after Antony’s flight his fleet retired unbeaten into the Gulf, and 
surrendered next day through Octavian’s propaganda. Horace’s Epode reflects the 
situation on the night of the battle before the surrender. 

R. Beutler, Die Gorgiasscholien und Olympiodor. Discusses the relation of the 
various groups of scholia to the work of Olympiodorus ; shows that his group R is 
based on Olympiodorus, while group O (in MS Clarkianus B) derives from another 
source. 

W. H. Friedrich, Cato, Caesay und Fortuna bei Lucan. Seeks an answer to the 
question why Lucan diverges from the Epic practice in which the action of the 
gods is of fundamental importance, 

B. Snell, Identifikationen von Pindarbruchsticken. Assigns various fragments of 
the Paeans to their places within the scheme represented by the London Papyrus 
(P. Oxy. 841), the numbering of which he keeps, though he shows that the order of 
the fragments needs revision. 

J. A. Davison, Alcman’s Partheneion. Discusses the content of the poem. In 
l. 61 prefers the reading ’Op0aig, and regards the work as a hymn to Orthia: uses the 
archaeological and epigraphic evidence to support his conclusion. 

A. Forster, Textkritische Betrachtungen zur Aristotelischen Schnft De Sensu. 
Examines a number of passages from the point of view of the MS tradition and 
of interpretation. 

MiszELLeN.—F. Hampl, Zu. I.G. I? 40/41. Concludes that the inscr. ad init. 
deals not with relations between cleruchs and the earlier inhabitants of Hestiaea 
but with land tenures under the law of Hestiaea itself. 

H. Diller, Emendation zu Syennesis von Kypros. Argues from a comparison 
between Aristotle hést. anim. T 2. 511b 24 and Hippocrates de oss. nat. c. 8 (9, 174 L) 
that S. wrote not td 75 orHGos but brd robs tirGods, 


Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Antike und deutsche Bildung. I. 2/3. 1938. 


W. Schadewaldt, Dey Schild des Achilleus. With archaeological illustrations, 
but chiefly concerned with literary and psychological aspects. W. Hoffman, Dve 
vomische Pilebs, Discusses the inner character and development of the plebs. 
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U. Knocke, Dery Beginn des romischen Sittenverfalis. Mainly an estimate of the nature 
and range of early Roman conceptions of virtue. P. Hanschke, Dey Einbruch des 
Orientalischen im das klassische vomische Schrifttum als Vorbevestung des Christentums. 
Traces the gradual rise of ‘gnostic’ conceptions of the nature of man and the 
universe. 


I. 4/5. 1938. 


U. Knocke, Der Beginn des vémischen Sittenverfalis (concluded from 2/3). Dates 
the phenomenon to the first two decades of the second century B.c. and attributes it 
chiefly to the effect on the nobility of contact with conquered provincials towards 
whom traditional morality prescribed no standards of conduct. B. Schweitzer, 
Strukturferschung in Archdologte und Vorgeschichte (with four plates). Deals with the 
methods of Riegl and Wolfflin and their recent extension backwards, especially by 
Kaschnitz-Weinberg. H. Riidiger, Zur Problematik des Ubersetzens. Champions, 
against Wilamowitz, the claims of poets to be the only fit translators of poetry. 
F. Egermann, Das Geschichtswerk des Herodot. Sem Plan. Treats the ‘war-guilt’ 
question as fundamental: the ‘hereditary enmity’ of the opening was a Persian 
camouflage for the true cause, Persian determination to conquer the world. 


Philological Quarterly (Iowa). XVI. 2. (April, 1937.) 


W. A. Oldfather defends ddoroeiv with the accusative at Xenophon, Anab. 
III 2 24 as military argot, citing oi €yOpot rnv xeAwvyv ddorowovvtTes from Anonymus 
Byzantinus wept orparnyixns XIII. 23. 


XVI. 3. (July, 1937.) 

H. R. Jolliffe condemns Bentley’s Horace as hasty and dishonest. H. E. 
Wedeck illustrates the extent to which Casimir (seventeenth century) borrowed from 
Horace. 


Philologus. XCII.2(N.F. XLVI. 2). 


R. Pfeiffer, Vier Sappho-Strophen auf einem ptolemdischen Ostrakon. Annals della 
R. Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa, Serie II, vol, VI (1937). Would read 1. 5 paAdd dwv] 
or Madd dwv], 1. 6. AcBavirw, 1. 8 padriver (or -av), 1. 10 K@pa Karéppov, |, 12 -cvvous 
avOeow, 1. 15 €vOa (not €AGe), H. Bengtson, giAdgevos 0 Maxédwv. The Philoxeni 
mentioned by Arr., Plut., Polyaen. are one and the same. His titles vary according 
to the meaning given to Ionia: “Iwves to Orientals meant the Greeks, but *Iwvia meant 
the satrapy. Alexander gave the cities of the coast in charge to Alcimachus, whose 
successor in 331 was Philoxenus. P. then probably, in 324, became satrap of Caria. 
H. Leisegang, Philons Schrift tiber die Ewigheit dey Welt. P.’s work is so called after 
its second part, now lost. The first part derives from an opponent, who uses P.’s 
own terminology. T. Nissen, Diatribe und Consolatio in einer christlichen Predicht des 
achten Jahrhunderts. Andreas of Crete in his sermon on human life borrowed from 
the Cynics and from the Consol. ad A pollonium as well as from other pagan literature. 
F. Miinzer, Die vimischen Vestalinnen bis zuv Kaiseryzett (concluded). The Vestals 
Aemilia and Tuccia were probably attacked because of their high family. Of the 
other six mentioned why are the only certainly attested names (with three excep- 
tions) those of Vestals acquitted? So as to deprive the guilty of a memorial. 
R. Sydow, Kritische Beitraige zu Ciceros Reden. Emendations of the text of Rosc. Am., 
Pomp., Leg. Ag. II, etc. 

Miszevven. A. Solari, La politica orientale del Principato Palmiveno. Discusses 
relations with Rome after the pact of Gallienus with Odenatus II. K. v. Fritz, 
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Philipp von Opus und Philipp dev Philosoph. The author of the co:;amentary on Helio- 
dorus’ Ai@:orixa could not have intended his work to be thought of as belonging to 
any period but his own. T. Nissen, Philologisches zum Text des Hebvacer- und 2 Korin- 
therbriefes. ‘Three emendations of the text. 


XCII. 3 (N.F. XLVI. 3). 


H. Strohm, Zur Meteorologie des Theophvast. Theophr. (xepi avéuov § 19) supersedes 
Arist.’s explanation of wind-temperature by £ypa dvafvpiacis, by adding the factor of 
the sun’s warmth; cf. his explanation of local winds by theory of evaporation of 
moisture. ln explaining wind direction T. added the factor of lightness, as is shown 
by the Arabic frr. He avoided the errors of Olympiodorus and Alexander, who mis- 
understood Arist. on dva@vpiacis. (To be concluded.) K. Keyssner, Zu inschriftlichen 
Asklepioshymnen. Compares the Erythrae Ascl. hymn (1.G. II and III? 4509) to the 
‘Macedonius hymn’=the Athenian form of it (I.G. II and III? 4473). Would read 
(l. 3) ixrap<a>xAdédov év takd<pais Gpavres éAaias>, and also emends Il. 5, 6, 7, 8, 
I5, 20. For the prayer for Athens (19-Macedonius) cf. Soph. (I.G. II and III? 
4510). Other parallels suggest that M. used the Soph. hymn. Fills up the missing 
hemistichs of the Epidaurian hymn (1.G. IV? 135). H. Volkmann, Dey Zweite nach 
dem Konig. Gives instances of the phrase from the East; in Greek it varies, in 
Latin it is always secundus a vege. In Persia, Syria, etc. the Sevrepos pera rdv BacrAéa is 
important, though not an official title. A. Rehm, Antike Automobile. The automatic 
snail of the Greater Dionysia first used in 308 probably hid a large tread-wheel (with 
a windlass and steering in front) trodden by a man on its inner circumference. 
E. Jiingst and P. Thielscher, Cato und die Viktortaten. I. Cato, De Agr. 15 read 
maceriam (not -as) and longam (not -ga) pedes XLV or XCV (not XIV). II. Lebellus 
in ped. V isa gloss on I. P.<V.>, the next words. The explanations of Saboureux 
and Horle dismissed, Read in pedes singulos<in altitudinem et>longitudinem. Propor- 
tions of chalk, sand and cement for the walls are 1:2:2°76. A translation of 
ch. 145 with commentary. H. Lucas, Die Amnalen des Furius Antias. The Furius 
of Cic. Brut. 132 is F. Antias, who is often confused with F. Bibaculus. His 
Annales may have dealt with the Istrian War (cf. perhaps Prop. III. 43-4), and 
recorded the Cimbrian victory of his friend Q. Lutatius Catulus. H. Farber, Dz 
Termini dev Poetikin den Odeniiberschriften der Hovazoden. Most of the titles of the Odes 
are terms of rhetorical theory; from poetic theory those alone are taken which had 
passed into rhetorical; some came via Rhetoric. The few not from Rhetoric are not 
in poetic theory either (except raAcwwédia) but come from ordinary life. 

MiszELLEN. J. P. Fink, Die Verwendung des Artthels bet Avchilochus. (1) Demon- 
strative, (2) possessive. Simple use not found. F. Atenstadt, Kaukonen und triphy- 
lisches Pylos. Strabo is borrowing in VIII. 387 from Demetrius of Scepsis, not 
Apollodorus. T. Nissen, Zum Text dey Rede des Andveas von Kveta tibey die Vergdng- 
ischkest. Gives important readings from B. A. Kurfess, Zu Hovaz carm. I. 31. 17 ff. 
Et (17)=und zwar. The lines translated. 


XCII. 4 (N.F. XLVI. 4). 


G. Radke, Die Aevxai xépar in Delphi und ahnliche Gottheiten, They are the pro- 
tecting deities, as bringing light: Aevxéds connotes goodness, cp. Suidas, s.v., Serv. 
on V. Ecl. 5. 56, Paus. 8. 34. 3. Similarly the Aevxoféa: are helpers at sea; cf. the 
Dioscuri as Aeixermor. The protecting deities (ovpdvio) get white animals in sacrifice. 
H. Strohm, Zur Meteorologie des Theophrast (concluded). II. Discusses the differ- 
ences in T.’s aetiology of rain and snow from Arist.’s. III. In his explanation of 
earthquakes T. discards A.’s dvaOuvpiaois. IV. T. accepts A.’s and others’ ‘ pneu- 
matic’ theory of storms, but distinguishes thunder according to cloud-formation and 
noise, and thinks lightning is caused by friction. V. Some criticisms of Reitzen- 
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stein and Kazwini. Where T, differs from A. he is often using empirical reasoning. 
A. Solari, Ii Monumento Politico di Augusto, An essay on Aug.’s achievements, with 
comments and some citations from Mon. Anc., showing that its object was to prove 
that A, had simply completed J. Caesar’s programme. H. Silomon, Bemerkungen zu 
den Romevoden. The Sixth Ode, which seems an anti-climax, if supposed to be 
written in 27, after Aug.’s main work was done, is to be regarded as a call from A. 
to Roman youth to fulfil Rome’s destiny. Beitrage aus der Thesaurus-Arbet IV. 
Gustav Meyer, Examen. At Plin. Val. 1, 25 read aevaminis rubei limaturae (= Kupfer- 
hammerschlag). H. Haffter, Helion. At Plin. Nat. Hist. 24, 51 read quod alu 
helion <acten> vocant. A. F. Wells, Hiemo. Seneca’s quotation (Ep. 114) hteman- 
tibus aguis from Sallust cannot be a v./, for hiemalibus a. (Jug. 37, 4), since the part. 
would mean ‘stormy ’—the wrong sense, but must come from a lost work of Sall. 
Wolfgang Schmid, Hispido, At Sol. 46, 4 read hispidatury (and gestat), cf. Kastner’s 
restoration of the verb in ch. 40, J. B. Hoffmann, Impetvo. At Verecundus, Jn cant. 
8, 17 read gratiam imprecatur (for tncrepatur). 

MiszELLEN. C. Theander, Zum neuesten Sapphofund. évOa in the last stanza 
=‘there’, not ‘thence’. 1. 2 read Setpd p’ é« Kpjras, where Aphrodite’s garden 
probably was. 1. 11 read iAAadrus, ‘in friendly wise’. J. Mesk, Herondas IV. 75 f. 
Gedv Wavew is a ref. to a remark of Apelles’ quoted in Plut. Dem. 22. D. Tsirimbas, 
Beobachtungen zuy Sprache Alkiphrons. Echoes in A, from the Atticists Dionysius and 
Pausanias show that A. had their Aegcxa before him. 


Revue de Philologie. LXIII.1. January, 1937. 


J. E. Harry, La porte a la chambre de la veine, argues that Soph. O.T. 1244 is to be 
taken as drws ciaijAW ow, ridras éerippdgaca kéddee (imperf.), and explains 1261 to 
mean that Oedipus bent (xotAa) the bar closing the doors, so that it came out of its 
sockets. L. Gernet, Paricidas, criticizes on semantic grounds Wackernagel, accord- 
ing to whom fparricida <*parsicida =dvipépovos. In support of the old view that 
pavictdas is the earlier form, with a first element cognate with wjos, he examines the 
Homeric usage of that word and finds that the primary meaning is ‘ cognate relative,’ 
not ‘relation by marriage’; 6 582-4 are an awkward interpolation. The ‘lex regia’ 
si gut hominem liberwm dolo sciens morti duit, paricidas esto means ‘ deliberate murder of 
a free man is to be punished by the state as the gens punishes murder within itself.’ 
J. de Decker, Hovace et Tibulle, provides a réchauffé of facts and speculations. 
S. Schiffer, La pervle dans l’antiquité: margaritta<Iran. marwarida (=sea-rose)> 
Sanskrit manjari, ‘ bouquet, pearl,’ Thinks it became known to Greeks through 
Alexander’s conquests. F. Thomas, (1) Faive que sage: this archaic phrase (= faceve 
quod sapiens) is paralleled in Roman comedy, e.g. Tvim. 123 quid feci ? :: quod homo 
nequam. (2) Terence, Phormto, 22-3 : the second line has an intentional ambiguity— 
‘cease of his own accord from his impertinences,’ and ‘cease making errors of his 
own’. Notes et Discussions: E. Bikerman on Sachsenweger’s De Demosthents 
epistulits argues that I-V are earlier than 250 B.c., and I-IV can only have been 
written, if not by D. himself, by one of his associates while his reputation still hung 
in the balance. He notes the avoidance of u uv u, and gives an historical explanation 
of II 20 which avoids reference to D.’s death. J. Carcopino criticizes the chronology 
of C. Lanzani’s Lucto Cornelio Silla dittatore. 


LXIII. 2. April, 1937. 

J. Carcopino, Note sur la tablette de Cluj, proposes to read in this labour contract 
denarus septaginta cibaritsque (for libertsque), thinking that if 70 denarii were the 
worker’s whole recompense the contract would be very inequitable. W.H. Buckler, 
Les lettves impériales de Pessinonte, argues that these letters ([GR III 228) were 
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addressed to a priest of Cybele and member of a rich family. G. C. Picard and 
H. Le Bonniec, Du nombre et des titres des centurions légionnaires sous le Haut Empire, 
think that the first cohort had only five centuries, but six centurions, two being 
primips ; the first primipils had the title of princeps or princeps practorii or princeps 
legionis, and is to be distinguished from the princeps prior and princeps posterior, who 
were junior officers. W. Seston, Encore l’*‘ inscription de Nazareth,” adduces a Coan 
inscription (Paton-Hicks 319) to oppose the interpretation of Markowski in Mélanges 
Cwikiinse. L. Laurand, Note sur le gouveynail antique, desires a corpus of passages in 
ancient authors which concern ships. Notes et Discussions: A. Ernout recommends 
Mario Roques’ Receuil général des lextques francais du moyen dge to latinists, and in 
welcoming R. P. Robinson’s Germania of Tacitus proposes in c. 2 gut primum Rhenum 
transgresst Gallos expulerint [ac nunc Tungri| tunc Germani <unt> uocats. 


LXIII. 3. July, 1937. 


P. Jouguet, Les débuts du régne de Ptolemée Philométor et la sixieme guerve syrienne, 
daprés un mémoive de M. Walter Otto [Abh. Bay. Akad, 1934], discusses the 
motives and diplomacy of Egypt and Syria; there are also sections on the date 
of Philometor’s birth, the justification of Roman policy in intent and achievement, 
and the nature of the éxxAnoia at Alexandria. A. Minard, Deux relatifs homérviques 
(1st article)—namely, és ts and ds te. ds tus is indifferent to personality. It may have 
a plural or singular reference : ‘all who’ or ‘ if someone,’ so also post-Homeric «? tis, 
It may be iterative, usually of an indefinite number, but not always (long discussion 
of Od. ix. 94). A. Graur, Les noms latins en -us, -oris: classification of nouns in -us, 
-evis, and -us, -oris shows that the more recent the formation the more likely is the 
latter declension; much of the evidence for earlier forms in -evis is unreliable; the 
predominance among -oris-nouns of stems containing ¢ or 4 is surprising; nouns in 
-ovis survived better in Romance tongues than those in -evis ; it is significant too that 
in Italy and Roumania nouns in -us, -+ and -us developed plurals in -ova, due to a 
desire to transfer inanimate objects to the neuter gender. T. W. Allen, Adversaria 
IV. 1. Theognis 289 ‘they govern the people with extraordinary laws.’ Exx. of 
postponed 6 from Comedy. 2. Notes on Hymn to Hermes 482-9. 3. opadds = dporos. 
4. mpoBarov from *rpoB- not vice versa. 5. The idiom e.g. «¢ pév te Sdicers* ei 52 pH 
ovx €or £ouev is common in Ionic prose. 6. «ad xaOér.= where (more exx.). 7. Exx. 
of tmesis. 8. Theognis 805, Oewpav is partitive gen. 9. thid. 1222, read mreiopara. 
10. Diod. Sic. xiv 13. 8, ? roAcrexds for roAvtedas. 


LXIII. 4. October, 1937. 


J. Vanseveren, Inscriptions d’Amorgos et de Chios (3 from A., 7 from Ch.): No. 2 
illustrates Harpocration s.v. drorinrai, 6 is a list of mpogevo, 10 deals with arbitra- 
tion between Lampsacus and Parion. Allare new. A. Minard, Deux relatifs homé- 
viques (contd.), continues (with many examples) to classify uses of 6s tis. This in- 
stalment deals with cases where there is a singular reference: (1) the person is 
undetermined, but some characteristic determined, (2) 6s tus =‘ whoever it may be, 
whence the use in interrogatives and to mark real or feigned ignorance. G. B. A. 
Fletcher, Stylistic borrowings and parallels in Ammianus Marcellnus, gives a list of 
phrases found in Ammianus and some earlier author ; few consist of more than two 
words, e.g. perniciosum exemplum. A. E. Giffard, Mancipium, argues that the word 
originally means the process of transfer ; ves mancifi were those articles which were 
joint property of the family and could only be transferred in this solemn way ; manci- 
pium meaning power over a free person (never a thing) is probably not earlier than 
the end of the 4th cent. B.c. P. Couissin, Interprétation d'un passage du ‘‘ de Ovatore”’ 
(III, 18, 67), finds it necessary to tell some compatriots that contva here is the pre- 
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position. W. H. Buckler Episiula Tvaiam, brings a correction to his article in 
LXIII. 2. 


LXIV.1. January, 1938. sy Rios , | 

J. E. Harry, Ajax PAigle [Soph. Aj. 169], thinking it impossible that oo 
should be compared to a vulture, would read peyaAa yuTov, dmodeioavres. P. Guil see 
La stéle d@ Homere a Delphes [Pausanias X. 24. 2]: What is meant is an inscri 
slab with a bronze relief attached to its face. A. Minard, Deux relatifs homeriques 
(concluded), thinks the central force of ds re resides in lack of temporal determination. 
He discusses the supplanting of ds re by ds tes in later Greek, and institutes a com- 
parison between the two relatives. Notes et Discussions : G. Mathieu (1) ee 
H. Berve’s Miltiades on details and for showing an exaggerated idea of the possible 
power of a ‘nobleman’ in the early 5th cent,; healso argues that Herodotus account 
of the positions of Miltiades and Callimachus is more nearly true —— were 
usually believed; (2) gives an account of K. I. Gelzer’s Die Schrift vom Sitaate 
Athener. 


LXIV.2. April, 1938. 3 

J. Bayet, Tite-Live et la précolontsation y omaine, reviews the evidence for informal 
colonization in Italy, the main methods of which were ( r) by secession, — 
with capture of foreign women, (2) by penetration, ( 3) by interchange of ene 
he defends Livy I. 27. 9 magna pars Fidenatium ut qua colont Romants addite — “ - 
sciebant, supposing a case of Etruscan penetration. A. Bourgery, one ~- 
passage des Alpes par Hannibal, argues that in XXI, 31-2 Livy has stitched toget 
three different accounts of the same events. L. Laurand, L’accent grec et sate, —_ 
a bibliography and concludes that adhuc sub iudice lis est. G., Daux, N otes d ent i" 
étolienne et delphique, suggests several rectifications of R. Flaceliére S Les sto ome 
Delphes and gives a collection of brief notes on the restoration of various “_ 
names in a number of inscriptions, A. Juret, Réflextons sur le style indsvect rt 
criticizes an article by J]. Bayet (Rev. Phil. 1931), and in particular his contention weer 
in Latin, as in French, the imperfect indicative can be used to indicate reporte 
speech. 


LXIV. 3. July, 1938. 3 | 

E. de Saint-Denis, La théorte cicévontenne de la participation aux affaires publiques, 
concludes that the views on this subject expressed in De Offictis and the preface to 
De Republica are not due to any ‘source,’ but are Cicero’s own, the oy soe 
experiences and hopes. L. Gernet, Les dix archontes de 581, exposes the di cu 0 
of Aristotle’s tale of 10 archons, 5 being Eupatrids, 3 agrothor, 2 demiourgot, an 
suggests that he was taken in by a projection into the past of a Utopian oe 
which combined warriors, farmers, and craftsmen, as did Hippodamus Repu ic 
(Pol. 1267 b 30; cf. also Plato Cvitias 110 c): the sentence <i’ Bofer . . yore en 
interrupts the narrative and may be an afterthought. J. Collart, Palémon et : vs 
Grammatica, supports Milne’s attribution of the fragment published in Cat. Lit. ap. 
B.M. to Palaemon’s Avs Grammatica ; the fragment proves the guess that P. derives 
from Dionysius Thrax, and was used by Diomedes and Charisius ; the _— 
between his lasting influence and rare mention in i-ii a.p. is to be explained by the 
fact that his grammar was better than his morals. 


LXIV. 4. October, 1938. 

P. J. Enk, Quelques observations suy la mamiéve dont Plaute s'est comporté am 
originaux, thinks that there are three clear cases where a single scene has been ta - 
from a play other than that translated: Stichus V, Pseudolus I iti, Miles III iii. e 
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concludes with a warning against inventing faults in Plautus to support theories 
about his methods of composition. E. Bikerman, AIATPAMMA, gives a well- 
documented study of the meaning of this Hellenistic administrative term, and con. 
cludes that it was an edict, usually of an omnibus nature, promulgated at its author’s 
residence and transmitted by officials to the authorities concerned, who published the 
parts relevant to themselves. In Egypt it was always connected with the annual 
fiscal scheme, and with this may be compared the 4th-cent. Athenian use to mean 
the (list of) contributions payable under the symmory-system, The cause of its 
unrestricted use in the Macedonian sphere is unknown. G. Dumézil, Latin crédé, 
ayvménien arit‘ ; mots et légendes, traces phonetic and semantic connections. A. Boutemy, 
Les fragments de Corsendonck, has found and describes two more leaves of the xith 
cent. Virgil (with Servius) of which he published one leaf in Latomus I. J]. Aymard, 
A propos de Grattius, noting the references in Horace to hunting, thinks the sport was 
encouraged by Augustus as good training for war. Grattius, who has many military 
metaphors and a denunciation of luxury, is to be counted an Augustan propagandist. 
P. Nordmann, Note sur le gouvernail antique, in convicting Laurand of a mistake in 
interpreting Lucian Navigiwm 6 (Rév. Phil. 1937), warns us to take Lucian’s ship with 
a grain of salt. N. is making a collection of ancient texts concerning seafaring. 
H. Lucas, Lalage dans Horace: Did Lalage marry Sabinus (Efist. I. 5. 27)? One of 
Livia’s freedwomen of that name did marry a Sabinus (C./.L. VI. ii. 3940). 


Rivista di Filologia. N.S. XVI (1938), 1. 


M., A. Levi, I principit dell’ tmpero di Vespasiano, discusses the famous /ex and 
shows its relevance: Vespasian, possessing neither dynastic claims nor auctorttas, 
wished to establish his power in a strongly-defined legal fashion. U. E. Paoli, 
Ancora sull’ eta del ‘ Satyricon’, reiterates against his critics (Funaioli and Marmorale) 
his conviction that the novelist is not the same person as the Petronius mentioned 
by Tacitus, and invokes a number of rather tenuous arguments. F. Della Corte, Le 
OMHPIKAI MEAETAI di Plutarcho e la ricomposizione del Pap. Lond. 734, shows how 
this papyrus can be supplemented by reference to Pseudo-Plutarch, Vita Homeri. 
M. Guarducci, Una nuova confedevazione cretese. Gli Ortot. These people, mentioned 
by Polybius 4, 53, 6, are shown by inscrr. (soon to be published in Jmscr. Cret. II) 
concluding treaties with the Gortynians and with Magas, King of Cyrene. Their 
centre and sanctuary was at Lisos. Miscellanea: I—L. Vassili, Il dux Vincenzo e¢ 
l’ «ncurvsione gotica in Italia nell’ anno 473. An elucidation of Chron. Gail., 653. 
II—S. Ferri, Ji Diogenianon dt Afvodisia, This is perhaps the building recently 
discovered by the Italian excavators. The remarkable sculptures may belong 
¢. A.D. 100, for there was a restoration then (C/JG 2782). Recensioni. Note biblio- 
grafiche. Pubblicazioni ricevute. 


N.S. XVI (1938), 2. 


M. A. Levi, La grande iscrizione di Ottaviano trovata a Rose, pursues Roussel’s 
elucidation of this document (Syria, 1934, 33 ff.), discusses the absence of the term 
‘triumvir’ from Octavian’s titulature, and investigates the precise benefits conferred 
upon the admiral Seleucus and his family. A. Degrassi, Problems cronologics delle 
colonie dt Lucerta, Aquileta, Teanum Sidicinum, argues that Luceria (cf. the inscr. 
L’ann. ép., 1937, 64) is an Augustan colony. Aquileia was probably raised to the 
rank of a colony by Claudius or Nero, Teanum perhaps in a.p. 46 (cf. the evidence of 
the Fastt from Teanum). V. Ehrenberg, Ofella di Civene, discusses the career of 
Ophellas, who was sent by Ptolemy to Cyrene in 322 B.c.: not to be identified with 
the man from Olynthus (Pseudo-Aristotle, Oeconomica II, 1353a, 5 ff.). G. Alessio, 
Zoonymata. Etymologies—salpuga (Pliny, NH 29, 12), *pustellio, camuva. S. Ferri, 
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Signa quadvata, examines Pliny (NH 34, 56; 34, 65) on the statues made by 
Polycletus and Lysippus: ‘quadratus’=rerpdxwAos. Miscellanea: I—S. Accame, 
Lepigrafe dt Bybon. In SIG* 1071, for "Odolfvja read 6 gdwxwfrvjofs}. II—A. W. 
Gomme; G. De Sanctis, Una replica ¢ una controveplica. Polemics about population, 
arising from the review in Aétvista, 1937, 288 ff. Recensioni. Note bibliogvafiche. 
Pubblicazions ricevute. 


N.S. XVI (1938), 3. 


S. Accame, J/ Senatus consultum de Bacchanalibus, argues that the surviving text 
is not the S.C. itself, but the letter despatched by the consuls to the soc#. R. 
Philippson, Diogene di Enoanda e Aristotele. The disquieting and radical scepticism 
attributed to Aristotle by Diogenes (fr. 4, 1, 13) is neither genuine nor his own 
invention, but perhaps derives from Favorinus. M. Segre, Due lettere di Silla, 
publishes for the first time two inscriptions from Cos recording concessions made by 
Sulla to the society of Dionysiac artists. M.Guarducci, [ntorno alle vicende e all’ eta 
della grande iscrizione dt Gortina, firmly criticizes the theories of E. Kirsten (Die Insel 
Kreta, 1936, 37 ff.), discusses the original situation uf the inscription and argues that 
it belongs to the first half of the fifth century s.c. E. Hoenigswald, Problem: ds 
linguistica umbra. A pvroposito delle Tabulae Iguvinae edttae a Jacobo Devoto. A detailed 
discussion of these texts in the light of the latest publication: also a valuable list of 
the proper names there occurring. Miscellanea: A. Rostagni, Qualche osservaztone sopra 
un paptvo estetico-letterario attribuito ad Avistotele.. This is Pap. Graec. Vendob. 
26008 + 29329, recently revised by Oellacher. Hardly Aristotle himself, but rather a 
work of the Peripatetic School. Recensiont. Note bibliografiche. Cronache ¢ commenti. 
Pubblicazions ricevute. 


N.S. XVI (1938), 4. 


M. Lenchantin, Augusto ¢ Tacito. An eloquent elucidation of the opening 
chapters of Annals I, without startling novelties. 5S. Accame, La battagla presso tl 
Piveo del 403 a. C., is valuable for discussion of the topography of the Piraeus. 
G. M. Bersanetti, Sulla guerra fra Settimio Severo e Pescennio Nigro, demonstrates the 
inadequacy of Herodian’s account of this war: the sluggish incompetence of 
Pescennius is pure rhetorical invention. G. Barbieri, L’amministraztone delle province 
Ponto-Bitinia e Licia-Panfilia nel II sec. d. Cy. Hadrian, towards the end of his reign, 
took Bithynia and gave up instead Lycia-Pamphylia tothe Senate. The change was 
reversed by Pius. M. Aurelius in his early years made Bithynia an imperial 
province (which it afterwards remained), keeping, however, Lycia-Pamphylia (which 
did not become senatorial till ¢. 180). N. Alfieri, Tratano in Ancona, examines the 
evidence for Trajan’s harbour works and emphasizes the importance of Ancona for 
his Dacian Wars. G. Alessio, Phytonymata. A detailed study of ancient plant and 
vegetable names, beginning with cucumbers. Recenzioni. Note bibliografiche. Pubbh- 
caztont ricevute. 


Wiener Studien. LIV. 1936 (published December, 1936). 


(Most of the contributions are dedicated to Julius Jiithner on the occasion of his 
seventieth birthday.) 

ABHANDLUNGEN: J. Mewaldt considers the effect on Greek civilization of a 
heroic conception of the universe. L. Radermacher discusses the identity of Maison 
and Susarion. A. Lesky argues against Otto that Heraclitus fy. 15 is no proof that 
Dionysus was a chthonic deity. H. Gomperz considers Plato Gorgias 416 a-b, 523 
e-f, Theaet. 172 c-175 d, and Max. Tyr. Or. III conclusive evidence for the view that 
Socrates did not speak in his defence when on trial. K. Jax traces certain toro 
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dealing with personal beauty. J. Mesk suggests, without claiming to prove, that the 
inconsistencies in the plot of the Poenulus arise from imitation of the Kapynddveos, 
G. Jelenko explains the difficulties of Lucretius V. 1091-1104 and 1105-1160 on the 
ground that the poet died before he had time to combine elements that sprang from 
different sides of his poetic genius. K. Mras argues that Horace was of oriental 
descent and thus accounts for some features of his poetry. K. Prinz discusses 
Propertius I. 1. 24-5; 333; 9-4; 12; 22f.; 34; 14.5; 17. 11 f. I. Zechner argues 
against R. Reitzenstein that Tacitus did not alter his political convictions. M. Schuster 
defends the authenticity of Lactantius’ De ave Phoenice, L. Bieler discusses the text 
of some passages of Boethius, De philosophiae consolatione. 

MiszELLEN: J. Jiithner analyses the meaning of Pindar’s oxias évap avOpwr7os, 
which he compares, to its disadvantage, with Soph. Ajax 125. E. Diehl thinks that 
there is in Callimachus an element of fairy story which did not require learning in 
contemporaries. E: Kalinka emends NATA to ENATA in Tituli Asiae min. II 1, 
assuming that the cutter omitted E after the preceding >. J. Zingerle emends some 
passages in Philostratus Gymn. L. Radermacher argues that Cincilius, not 
Caecilius (Philol. 91. 89), provided Quintilian (VIII, 3. 35) with the quotation from 
Sisenna. E. Hauler restores Fronto pp. 201. 2 ff. and 203. 7 ff. (Naber) with the help 
of the Ambrosian palimpsest. M. Schuster defends ferro at Rutilius Namat. I. 366. 
F. Alexander illustrates the use made of Ovid by Prudentius, whose debt is 
inadequately represented by Bergmann’s index. J. Briich discusses philologically 
the name Plautus and the German word Pfote. V. Bulhart discusses the develop- 
ment of the use of habeve with theinfinitive. R. Egger describes a monument found at 
Aquincum (nr. 363 in the German guide). A. Betz describes a soldier’s gravestone 
from Carnuntum. E. Groag refers C.1.L. XI. 6163 to the rising of Camillus 
Scribonianus (42 A.D.) and C.1.G. 3990 to Ti. Julius Frugi (c. 114 a.p.). 


LV. 1937 (published October, 1937). 

(Festschrift for Ludwig Radermacher on the occasion of his seventieth birthday.) 

ABHANDLUNGEN : J. Mewaldt argues that the heroic conception of the universe 
had to struggle with the cosmological, anthropocentric, and religious conceptions. 
The last, in the form of Christianity, won the day in antiquity. A. Lesky illustrates 
from Hesiod, Works and Days 60-105, Apollodorus III. 164-7, and Petronius 63 the 
way in which well-worn motifs are combined. E. Loew analyses the conflict among 
the pre-Socratics. An examination of Empedocles will be followed by examinations 
of Anaxagoras and Democritus. J. Mesk defends the traditional order of lines in 
Eurip. Suppl. 650-667. J. Pavlu shows that the pseudo-Platonic Epinomis which 
attacks Aristotle cannot be earlier than the last quarter of the fourth century. 
H. Oellacher transcribes and expounds a fragment of a rhetorical handbook (Pap. 
Graec. Vind. 754). K. Mras illustrates the ironical use of the patronymic and 
defends Nicomachides in Lysias im Nicomachum 11. E. Kalinka gives reasons for 
wishing for a new treatment of Greek syntax. H. Gerstinger transcribes and com- 
ments on fragments of a ‘ school’ text of Cicero’s first speech against Catiline with a 
parallel Greek translation (Pap. Graec. Vind. 30885 aande). R. Hanslik in a dis- 
cussion of the problems of Horace Sat. I 1 argues that the first twelve lines were 
added on publication to what was one of the earliest satires. M.Schuster comments 
on the influence of popular beliefs on Tibullus II 1 (to be continued). H. Lacken- 
bacher discusses the relation of Persius to medical writers. K. Prinz interprets some 
passages in the preface to Tacitus, Agricola. J]. Sofer argues that St. Jerome’s state- 
ment that the Galatae spoke, as well as Greek, a language akin to that of the Celtic 
Treveri was based on personal observation. V. Bulhart proposes emendations in the 
Latin versions of Dioscurides and Chiron. W. Kroll associates the origin of belief 
in the werewolf with primitive Arcadian rites. G. Herzog-Hauser examines the 
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relation between the three Roman festivals in honour of the dead and concludes that 
the oldest. 

% ‘eee W. Krause argues that Iliad II. 339-41 proves that the author ne 
familiar with written documents. H. Kenner discusses, with drawings, the type o 
cup described at Jad XI. 632 ff. L. Bieler returns to the distinction messy 
Sivas and é£oveia in religious books (cf. Geios dvip I. 80 ff.). KE. bar prema sa w 
punctuating Cato, De ve Rust. 135. 1 Suessae et in Lucants plostra ; Tre ae - ae, 7 
dolia, labva. F. Walter proposes emendations, mostly supplements, in Pliny, N. 
Pliny, Epp., and Tacitus, Agricola 28. E. Hauler argues that rive p. es a 
(Naber) quotes a remark of Cornelius Nepos on the younger Scipio's pr oe war, 
A. Savié Rebac considers that Eros is primarily to be connected with ‘Light,’ hence 
some of his names—e.g., Kallistos, Phanes. 








